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THE  GHOST  OF  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS  STILL  WALKS 

The  history  of  the  problem  of  high- 
school-college  relations  is  indeed  a  long 
one.  Because  it  has  such  intensely  prac¬ 
tical  implications,  it  is  by  no  means 
solved.  If  it  were  a  purely  philosophical 
question,  it  doubtless  would  have  died 
a  natural  death  long  ago.  It  persists  in 
part  because  so  many  interests  with 
original  jurisdiction  are  involved  that 
educational  leadership  as  yet  has  not 
been  equal  to  the  task  of  evolving  a 
solution  which  all  of  these  interests  will 
be  willing  to  adopt  and  implement.  The 
need  for  finding  such  a  solution  has 
been  apparent  for  fifty  years;  indeed, 
special  agencies  of  one  sort  or  another 
have  been  working  at  the  task  for  that 
length  of  time.  But  it  seems  that  either 
the  changing  character  of  American 
education  or  the  unwillingness  of  the 
institutions  concerned  to  modify  their 
practices,  or  both,  have  steadily  de¬ 
feated  them. 

The  points  of  view  expressed  in  some 
of  these  early  reports  concerning  the 
functions  of  the  public  secondary 
schools  and  the  consequent  obligations 
of  the  colleges  to  receive  their  graduates 

‘U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1893, 
No.  20s,  p.  St. 


Strike  a  modern  note.  Thus  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten^  this  statement 
appears: 

The  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States, 
taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  colleges.  Only 
an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  graduates 
of  these  schools  go  to  colleges  or  scientific 
schools.  ...  A  secondary  school  programme 
intended  for  national  use  must  therefore  be 
made  for  those  children  whose  education  is  not 
to  be  pursued  beyond  the  secondary  school. 
The  preparation  of  a  few  pupils  for  college  or 
scientific  school  should  in  the  ordinary  second¬ 
ary  school  be  the  incidental,  and  not  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obviously 
desirable  that  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
should  be  accessible  to  all  boys  or  girls  who 
have  completed  creditably  the  secondary 
school  course.  ...  In  order  that  any  successful 
graduate  of  a  good  secondary  school  should  be 
free  to  present  himself  at  the  gates  of  the  col¬ 
lege  or  scientific  school  of  his  choice,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  of  the  country  should  accept  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  appropriate  courses  of  their  in¬ 
struction  the  attainments  of  any  youth  who 
has  passed  creditably  through  a  good  second¬ 
ary  school  course,  no  matter  to  what  group 
of  subjects  he  may  have  mainly  devoted  him¬ 
self  in  the  secondary  school. 

Of  course  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  “good  secondary  school  course” 
which  the  Committee  of  Ten  had  in 
mind  was  comprised  only  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  which  that  body  was 
dealing  with.  But  the  germ  of  liberaliza¬ 
tion  was  there.  As  all  students  of  the 
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rise  of  the  public  school  know,  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  report. 

Three  years  later,  another  group,  the 
Committee  on  College  Entrance  Re¬ 
quirements,  made  a  preliminary  report.^ 
It  had  been  appointed  by  the  joint  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  departments  of  secondary 
and  of  higher  education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  its  meeting  at 
Denver  in  July,  1895.  As  a  basic  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  Committee  enunciated  the 
following  point  of  view: 

Throughout  the  course  of  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion,  surely,  there  must  be  no  procrustean  bed 
which  every  pupil  by  some  process  of  dwarf¬ 
ing  or  stretching  must  be  made  to  fit,  but 
natural  endowments,  as  soon  as  discovered, 
should  have  full  scope  within  certain  limita¬ 
tions.  College  courses  ought  to  be  so  adjusted 
that  every  pupil  at  the  end  of  a  secondary 
course  recognized  as  excellent,  both  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  its  work,  may  find  the 
doors  of  every  college  swinging  wide  to  receive 
him  into  an  atmosphere  of  deeper  research 
and  higher  culture  along  the  lines  of  hb  men¬ 
tal  aptitudes.  We  do  not  mean  that  secondary 
courses  should  be  purely  elective,  but  that 
they  should  be  eminently  elastic,  and  that  this 
elasticity,  based  upon  psychological  laws, 
should  be  recognued  by  the  colleges. 

Again  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
elasticity  which  this  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  involved  only  the  academic  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  its  members  were 
familiar.  The  report  is  in  spiritual  har¬ 
mony  with  that  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten;  indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  College  En¬ 
trance  Requirements  “supplemented  and 
applied  the  work  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  and  thus  lent  additional  signifi¬ 
cance  to  both  reports.”  * 

From  here  on  down  to  the  publica- 

1  W.  J.  Chase  and  C.  H.  Thurber,  “Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements,”  School  Review,  VI,  (June,  1896), 
341-460. 

2  Edwin  C.  Broome,  A  Historical  and  Critical 
Discussion  of  College  Admission  Requirements. 
New  York:  Columbia  University,  1902,  p.  135. 


tion  of  What  the  High  Schools  Ought 
To  Teach, ^  the  treatment  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  affords  some  intriguing  reading. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  the 
vagaries  of  the  problem  as  it  thrashed 
about  in  the  intervening  years,  and  con¬ 
tinues  so  to  do.  Instead,  we  wish  to  say 
that,  in  our  judgment,  the  time  has  cer¬ 
tainly  come  in  the  interest  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  for  the  high  school  and  the 
college  to  quit  sparring  over  this  artifi¬ 
cial  issue.  The  time  is  long  past  for 
anything  constructive  to  come  from  the 
recriminations  which  they  continue  to 
heap  upon  each  other.  It  is  strange,  in¬ 
deed,  to  see  the  extent  to  which  these 
institutions  have  modified  their  respec¬ 
tive  offerings  along  parallel  lines  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  and  have  done  so 
quite  independently  of  each  other.  How 
independently  this  has  been  done  is  very  ' 
clear  to  anyone  who  has  closely  watched 
the  newer  practices  emerge  in  both 
secondary  and  higher  education.  In  the 
latter  field,  the  private  institutions  have 
been  much  more  liberal  than  the  public, 
a  fact  that,  from  one  point  of  view, 
makes  the  hiatus  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  public  school  system 
even  wider. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  college  and 
the  high  school  want  to  get  together. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  they  are 
groping  for  each  other,  each  within  the 
limitations  of  its  own  educational  obli-  [ 
gations  as  it  construes  them.  Of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  continuing  responsibility 
for  the  general  welfare  which  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  cannot  discharge  and 
which  the  publicly  supported  college 
must  therefore  assume,  there  can  be  no  | 
doubt.  That  this  situation  implies  a 
basic  educational  philosophy  common  to 
both  institutions — or  which  should  be 
common  to  both — is  equally  unmistak- 

*  Washington,  D.  C.:  American  Council  on 
Education,  1940.  Pp.  x-l-36. 
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able.  Why,  then,  under  this  principle  of 
continuing  responsibility,  can’t  these 
two  branches  of  our  educational  system 
sit  down  together  in  common  council  to 
agree  upon  a  mutually  satisfactory  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other? 

Right  here  the  strategy  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Central  Association  is 
clear.  By  actual  count,  it  has  in  its 
membership  302  higher  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  which  cover  a  range  of  in¬ 
terests  from  those  of  the  junior  college 
through  the  graduate  school,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  and  2,955  secondary 
schools,  again  both  public  and  private, 
large  and  small.  It  also  has  its  three 
great  Commissions.  In  the  past,  it  has 
not  hesitated  to  tackle  big  jobs,  as  such 
projects  as  the  Revision  of  Standards  of 
Accrediting  Higher  Educational  Insti¬ 
tutions,  and  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards  and  Ac¬ 
crediting,  attest.  Regardless  of  what  the 
future  of  these  two  studies  may  be,  they 
were  big  undertakings,  done  in  a  big 
way.  Neither  should  the  national  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Association  be  overlooked  in 
this  connection.  It  has  both  won  and 
held  the  professional  respect  of  the 
other  regional  accrediting  associations. 
All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  startling  advan¬ 
tage  for  resolving  the  perplexing  prob¬ 
lem  of  high-school<ollege  relations. 
With  both  parties  concerned  under  the 
same  roof,  so  to  speak,  and  with  ample 
talent  and  other  resources  with  which  to 
work,  wouldn’t  it  be  a  happy  thing  for 
the  Association  to  appoint  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  such  caliber  as  to  command 
instant  confidence  and  respect,  commis¬ 
sioned  for  the  duration,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  its  report  would  ultimate¬ 
ly  be  implemented  by  all  the  member 
institutions  of  the  Association?  Such 
action  is  proposed  because  there  is  much 
evidence  that  formal  education  is  under 
closer  scrutiny  than  ever  before  and 


therefore  cannot  afford  to  divert  its  at¬ 
tention  from  the  main  issue  and  dissi¬ 
pate  its  energies  over  this  fruitless  issue 
any  longer.  There  is  ample  scientific 
evidence  that  the  solution  should  be  a 
relatively  simple  one.  In  the  interests  of 
more  effective  service  through  a  unified 
system  of  education  keyed  to  a  common 
philosophy,  the  task  should  be  under¬ 
taken  once  more. 

Lou  N.  McWhorter 

Lou  N.  McWhorter,  who  for  many 
years  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
North  Central  affairs,  was  instantly 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  August  7, 
1941.  Mrs.  McWhorter  was  seriously 
injured. 

From  1930  to  1932,  Mr.  McWhorter 
was  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1936.  Soon  thereafter  he  retired 
from  North  Central  activities.  Scores  of 
those  who  were  affiliated  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  his  incumbency  of  these 
offices  will  recall  his  genial  manner  of 
presiding  and  the  efficient  way  in  which 
he  conducted  the  business  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  had  much  to  do  with  effect¬ 
ing  the  transition  from  accrediting  as 
the  sole  function  of  the  Association  to 
its  present  type  of  relations  with  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

From  1895  to  1901,  Mr.  McWhorter 
served  as  teacher  and  principal  in  the 
high  school  at  Austin,  Minnesota,  his 
home  town.  In  the  latter  year  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Central  high  school,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  For  the  next  forty  years  he  was 
destined  to  serve  continuously  the  edu¬ 
cational  interests  of  that  city.  After 
twelve  years  as  a  teacher  at  Central,  he 
was  made  assistant  principal  and  then 
principal  at  East  high  school,  leaving 
that  post  in  1917  for  the  principalship 
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at  West  high  school.  In  1922  he  was 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  city  schools,  the  position  he  occu¬ 
pied  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
sixty-seven  years  old. 

Charles  E.  Pence 

Charles  E.  Pence,  principal,  the  Har¬ 
vard  School  for  Boys,  Chicago,  died 
July  22,  1941,  after  a  short  illness. 
Mr.  Pence  was  well  known  in  North 
Central  circles.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven  since  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  had  contributed  quite 
constructively  to  its  deliberations. 

He  was  born  at  King  City,  Missouri, 
April  10,  1886.  He  held  the  bachelor’s 
and  the  master’s  degrees  from  William 
Jewell  College,  whose  staff  he  joined  in 
1909  as  a  teacher  of  the  Classics.  In 
1913  he  became  principal  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  School  for  Boys,  succeeding  John 
J.  Schobinger,  who  had  been  head  of  the 
school  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Among  administrators  of  private 
schools  Mr.  Pence  was  a  distinguished 
figure.  In  1933  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Private  School  Association  of  the 
Central  States,  and  re-elected  in  1934. 
He  was  twice  president  of  the  Chicago 
Head  Masters  Club,  first  in  1933  and 
again  in  1939.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
the  Quarterly  appears  a  report  which 
he  delivered  March  26,  1941,  at  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  formal  appearance 
before  the  Commission  of  Secondary 
Schools,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

AN  IMPORTANT  CHANGE  IN 
CRITERION  10 

An  illustration  of  how  democracy 
works  in  the  North  Central  Association 
is  afforded  by  the  emergence  of  an  im¬ 
portant  change  in  Criterion  10  (b). — 
Allied  Activities  Program.  At  the  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting,  April  4,  1940,  from 
certain  interested  high  school  principals. 


who  long  had  felt  that  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  should  do  some¬ 
thing  about  cumulative  demands  from 
outside  sources  that  the  schools  be 
thrown  open  to  more  and  more  contests 
of  dubious  educational  value,  came  the 
proposal  that  the  following  resolution 
be  adopted: 

Whereas,  interschool  activities  which  cut 
across  state  lines  are  a  distinct  problem  in  the 
administration  of  secondary  schools;  and 

Whereas,  some  of  these  activities  are  spon¬ 
sored  and  controlled  by  state  organizations 
not  directly  responsible  to  the  various  state 
high  school  principals’  associations;  and 

Whereas,  seventeen  of  the  twenty  high 
school  principals  who  are  members  of  the 
Secondary  Commission  would  like  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  North  Central  Association 
to  help  control  these  activities;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Committee  of  Seven 
be  empowered  to  make  or  direct  a  study  of 
the  situation,  and  report  recommendations  for 
action  at  the  meeting  of  the  Secondary  Com¬ 
mission  in  1941. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  where¬ 
upon  the  Committee  of  Seven  decided  to 
conduct  the  now  well-known  referendum 
on  music  and  other  non-athletic  contests 
in  the  fall  of  1940. 

Based  upon  the  results  of  this  refer¬ 
endum  among  member  schools,  a  report 
of  which  is  included  in  this  issue  of  the 
Quarterly,  the  following  amendment 
was  proposed,  and  adopted  by  tht  Com¬ 
mission,  March  27,  1941: 

To  the  end  that  all  activities  of  the  hi^ 
school  shall  contribute  most  effectively  to  the 
educational  program,  a  secondary  school 
which  is  a  member  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
shall  not  participate  in  any  district,  state, 
interstate,  or  regional  athletic,  music,  com¬ 
mercial,  speech,  or  other  contests  or  tourna¬ 
ments  involving  the  participation  of  more 
than  two  schools,  except  those  approved  by 
the  State  Committee,  or  by  that  organization 
recognized  by  the  State  Committee  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  highest  authority  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  and  control  of  such  activities. 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  this  action 
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are  attested  by  both  the  length  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  discussion  which  it 
elicited  from  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  others  who  were  given  per¬ 
mission  to  speak.  No  other  item  of 
business  aroused  such  interest.  For  these 
reasons  special  attention  is  called  to  it 
here. 

EVALUATING  COMMITTEE  DISCONTINUED 

In  1938  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  dissolved  the  then  existing 
standing  committees  of  the  Commission 
and  created  the  Committee  of  Nine.  The 
purpose  of  this  action  was  to  expedite 
the  use  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria.  In 
harmony  with  the  action,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Nine  arranged  for  the  services  of 
field  representatives  who  would  go  on 
call  into  the  various  states  of  the  North 
Central  Association  to  assist  in  the 
evaluation  of  schools  and  in  the  training 
of  school  men  in  general  in  the  use  of 
the  Criteria.  In  1939  a  Committee  on 
Policies  consisting  of  seven  members, 
now  known  as  the  Committee  of  Seven, 
officially  supplanted  the  Committee  of 
Nine.  Its  personnel  was  fixed  to  include 
“the  immediate  past  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  Active  Chairman  and 
the  Secretary  as  ex-officio  members,  and 
four  other  persons.  Four  persons  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  one  to 
serve  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years, 
one  for  three  years,  and  one  for  four 
years.  Each  year  hereafter  there  shall  be 
elected  one  person  who  shall  serve  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  Election  shall  be 
in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  officers 
of  the  Commission.” 

Since  the  implementation  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  clearly  is  a  matter 
of  policy,  the  Committee  of  Seven  con¬ 
tinued  the  field  service  which  the  Com¬ 


mittee  of  Nine  had  set  up,  but  with  eight, 
rather  than  with  nine  representatives 
on  call.  On  March  27,  1941,  Chairman 
Franzen,  of  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven,  said,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  session  of  the  Commission,  that  the 
Committee  of  Seven  felt  that  the  work 
of  implementation,  “that  is,  from  the 
outside,”  has  been  carried  on  sufficiently 
so  that  hereafter  the  Committee  of 
Seven  could  select  some  one  to  go  into 
a  state  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the 
work  by  request.  On  motion  this  plan 
was  adopted.  This  means  that  the 
Evaluating  Committee  was  abolished 
and  its  functions  taken  over  by  the 
Committee  of  Seven. 

THE  REPORT  ON  TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION 

A  significant  bulletin,  A  Study  of 
Teacher  Certification,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
Sub-committee  on  Teacher  Certification 
and  Accrediting  Agencies  authorized  in 
April,  1938.  This  sub-committee  was 
affiliated  with  the  Committee  on  Sub¬ 
ject  Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers.  For  one  year — the  fact 
finding  period — it  carried  on  its  activi¬ 
ties  under  a  grant  of  money  made  by 
the  General  Education  Board.  This  bul¬ 
letin,  which  constitutes  the  final  report 
of  the  Sub-committee,  deals  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  such  practical  importance  that 
the  Quarterly  hopes  to  carry  a  series  of 
articles  based  upon  them.  Copies  of  the 
bulletin  may  be  secured  from  George  W. 
Rosenlof,  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  from  John  R. 
Emens,  The  Board  of  Education,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan.  Mr.  Emens  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sub-committee. 
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THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM  AND  THE  COLLEGES  ^ 
Brigadier  General  Lewis  Hershey 


We  shall  attempt  a  brief  estimate  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  as 
it  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  our  per¬ 
sonnel  in  national  defense,  and  attempt, 
if  we  can,  to  survey  briefly  where  we  are 
going  in  the  use  of  this  personnel.  We 
shall  close  with  some  discussion  of  how 
we  can  get  to  the  place  where  we  want 
to  go,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
relationship  between  the  agencies  en¬ 
gaged  to  some  extent  in  regulating  the 
use  of  our  man  power  and  the  organized 
educational  world. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference  why 
we  are  in  the  position  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  but  I  think  we  all  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  at  the  present  time 
we  do  not  have  in  sufficient  quantities 
individuals  trained  either  as  individuals 
or  as  groups  for  use  as  a  positive  means 
of  self-defense.  In  other  words,  an  edu¬ 
cational  survey,  I  think,  would  disclose 
that  we  have  an  insufficient  number  of 
individuals  who  have  been  educated  and 
trained  in  a  particular  type  of  work  for 
the  national  defense,  to  make  national 
defense  sure  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

I  think  that  we  are  faced  in  the  not 
distant  future,  if  not  at  the  present 
time,  with  an  acute  shortage  of  many 
types  of  technical  people,  not  alone  for 
the  armed  forces  but  for  the  problem  of 
whole  defense.  I  do  want  at  ^1  times  to 
focus  our  attention  on  whole  defense 
rather  than  any  part  of  it,  be  it  the  de¬ 
fense  forces,  the  industries,  or  any  other 
phase  of  our  national  defense. 

^An  Address  delivered  at  the  general  session, 
March  59,  1941.  General  Hershey  substituted 
for  Clarence  Dykstra,  Director,  Selective  Service 
System,  who  had  resigned. — ^The  Editor. 


A  survey  at  the  present  time  would 
doubtless  show  that  we  are  short  in 
skills,  short  of  men  who  have  the  requi¬ 
site  skill  to  do  many  things  that  must 
be  done  if  we  are  to  have  complete  de¬ 
fense.  It  does  little  good,  perhaps,  at 
this  time  to  know  that  it  has  been  a 
lack  of  prosperity  that  has  caused  a  lag 
in  apprenticeships.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  do  have  a  lack  of  education  and 
of  training  in  the  skills  that  we  now 
need. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  educated 
and  have  not  trained,  as  we  should, 
individuals  in  maintaining  a  healthy, 
physically  strong  body.  It  is  something 
that  we  should  almost  abhor,  to  realize 
that  in  our  selected  army  up  to  date  we 
have  had  to  reject  a  third  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  presented. 

I  do  not  have  at  the  present  time 
sufficient  figures  to  indicate  just  what 
the  relationship  of  these  rejections  is 
to  age  groups  but  rejections  are  cer¬ 
tainly  occurring  in  all  ages.  Many  of 
them,  it  is  true,  are  such  as  can  be  re¬ 
paired,  but  it  is  at  least  something  that 
I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  point  to, 
regardless  of  whose  responsibility  it  is. 
I  am  not  charging  the  educational 
world,  but  at  least  in  the  training  and 
educating  of  these  individuals  for  citi¬ 
zenship,  we  have  neglected  the  physical 
side  to  a  point  where  something  positive 
must  be  done. 

The  mental  side  also  causes  us  con¬ 
cern.  We  are  rejecting  men  today  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  understand  a  simple 
order  given  orally. 

What  should  we  do  about  it?  It  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  appropriations  and 
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by  laws  and  by  plans  that  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  secure  as  rapidly  as  possible 
an  adequate  army,  a  sufficient  navy  and 
air  force  to  operate  effectively.  Now  that 
represents  a  tremendous  problem  in 
education  and  in  training,  because  that 
is  exactly  what  it  is  from  the  personnel 
standpoint. 

When  50  percent  of  the  teachers  in 
your  educational  institutions  are  new 
you  are  somewhat  alarmed,  but  suppos¬ 
ing  you  had  80  or  90  percent.  Suppose 
that  practically  all  of  the  students  were 
new.  Suppose  that  not  only  were  you 
made  responsible  for  the  teaching  of 
those  individuals  but  you  must  feed 
them  and  house  them  and  clothe  them 
and  keep  them  contented  and  entertain 
them,  try  to  keep  them  at  least  reason¬ 
ably  satisfied  with  their  surroundings, 
under  conditions  that  were  makeshift,  to 
some  extent.  In  developing  the  army 
and  the  navy  and  the  air  forces,  we 
must  train  literally  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men,  and  we  must  train  them 
with  individuals  who  a  year  ago  now 
were  making  their  living  in  other  ways 
than  in  the  profession  of  arms. 

If  you  could  think  of  a  college  where 
90  or  95  percent  of  your  faculty  were 
graduates  of  educational  institutions 
but  had  contented  themselves  during 
the  last  twenty  years  or  fifteen  years 
with  teaching  a  couple  of  weeks  in  a 
boys’  camp  in  the  summertime  and  do¬ 
ing  a  little  corresp)ondence  work  in  the 
wintertime,  I  think  you  would  have 
some  idea  of  what  we  are  up  against  in 
the  United  States  Army  at  this  time. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
about  80  percent  of  our  present  officer 
personnel  was  not  on  active  duty  a  year 
ago  and  as  the  months  go  by,  that 
percentage  will  rise.  So  there  is  an  edu¬ 
cational  problem  in  the  army.  It  is  a 
problem  that  we  must  solve  because 
these  individuals  must  not  only  learn 


specific  and  definite  things  as  individ¬ 
uals;  they  must  practice  them  as  teams. 
There  must  be  that  cooperation  which 
insures  that,  regardless  of  circumstances 
or  stress  or  strain,  it  will  function,  and 
function  successfully,  because  if  one 
man  fails,  it  may  mean  annihilation  or 
destruction  for  the  entire  group.  So 
complicated  has  present  warfare  be¬ 
come,  that  the  individual  is  vastly  more 
important  than  he  was  in  days  gone  by. 
At  one  time,  perhaps,  the  death  or  the 
wounding  of  a  rifleman  meant  merely 
one  rifleman  out;  but,  if  you  remove  a 
man  from  a  team,  it  is  very  much  like 
taking  the  quarterback  away. 

Thus  we  have  a  distinct  task  in  the 
training  of  these  technical  individuals 
about  whom  we  have  talked.  We  must 
decide  how  many  of  the  different  types 
of  individuals  we  need.  We  must  decide 
how  we  can  most  efficiently  and  effec¬ 
tively  and  rapidly  get  them.  We  have 
the  same  problem  in  the  field  of  skills. 
We  also  have  the  problems  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  prehabilitation  in  health  and, 
while  it  is  far  more  important  it  is  much 
less  easily  described,  the  setting  up,  the 
building,  and  the  sustaining  of  the 
spirit,  without  which  the  arms  and  the 
men  and  the  ships  and  the  airplanes  are 
worthless  indeed. 

Unless  the  great  mass  of  our  people 
think  that  in  this  future  which  is  before 
us  there  is  enough  at  stake  for  them  to 
make,  if  necessary,  the  supreme  sacri¬ 
fice,  you  can  have  no  army,  navy,  or 
anything  else.  That  spirit  cannot  be 
built  in  a  year  or  two  years  or  three 
years.  It  must  be  built  throughout  the 
life  of  the  individual,  a  very  definite 
feeling  that  a  perpetuation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  mode  of  life  or  modifications  of  it 
represent  his  best  hope  for  the  future. 
When  he  loses  that  belief  and  loses  it 
permanently,  I  am  afraid  of  what  will 
come  to  the  country. 
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Let  us  see  where  procurement  and  the 
educational  world  enter  into  this.  I  am 
probably  rushing  in  where  more  learned 
people  would  not  go,  but  I  do  believe 
that  there  is  a  challenge  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  world  to  do  things  that  at  the 
present  time  you  perhaps  believe  im¬ 
possible  to  achieve. 

In  1898  a  very,  very  small  regular 
army  was  confronted  with  the  task  of 
expanding  considerably  to  fight  the 
Spanish  American  War.  They  tell  of  an 
old  quartermaster-general  who  said  that 
he  had  a  wonderful  system,  but  the  war 
came  along  and  ruined  it  all. 

Now  I  have  heard  from  business 
words  like  that.  “We  want  defense,  yes, 
but  we  don’t  want  it  to  interfere  with 
any  of  the  practices  that  we  are  engaged 
in  now.”  I  have  heard  from  labor,  “Of 
course,  we  support  defense.  We  are  for 
unity,  but  we  cannot  give  up  anything 
that  we  have  gained.  We  cannot,  should 
not,  be  asked  to  work  longer  hours  for 
the  same  or  lesser  wages.” 

I  am  sorry,  as  a  person  who  has  ma¬ 
jored  in  education,  to  say  I  have  heard 
from  educational  institutions  the  cry 
that  “We  are  set  up  to  put  education  on 
a  certain  basis.  We  start  our  terms  at 
certain  times.  We  have  vacations  at  cer¬ 
tain  times.  We  have  our  staffs  and  our 
administrative  people,  and  our  instruc¬ 
tors  and  our  students  who  behave  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  certain  pattern,  and  this 
national  emergency  must  not  disturb 
that  pattern.”  That  is  business  as  usual. 
That  is  what  we  said  last  fall,  but  this 
is  spring,  and  I  believe  we  have  gone 
distances  since  last  spring.  I  am  not 
chiding  the  educational  world.  I  think 
that  the  ability  to  train  many  of  these 
people  I  have  talked  about  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  educators  who  have  made 
a  life  study  of  learning  processes  and 
should  be  able  to  tell  us,  first  of  all, 
what  is  the  quickest  way  to  teach  some¬ 


one  efficiently  a  thing  you  want  taught. 

Moreover,  because  educators  have 
dealt  long  with  curricula,  they  should 
be  able  to  say,  “Here  is  something  that, 
if  we  were  just  watering  along,  we  would 
use,  but  if  the  house  were  on  fire  we 
would  turn  the  water  on  in  a  different 
way.”  There  are  things,  I  believe,  that 
could  be  eliminated.  I  am  not  pleading 
for  the  lowering  of  standards  for  doc¬ 
tors,  chemists,  dentists,  or  anyone,  but 
if  the  need  is  as  great  as  my  medical, 
dental,  and  chemical  friends  tell  me  it 
is,  I  do  not  believe,  for  instance,  that 
you  can  justify  three  or  four  months’ 
vacations.  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
justify  things  that  are  not  necessary  to 
make  the  average  man  a  chemist. 

I  will  say  here  that  I  speak  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  sympathy  for  what 
in  my  day  we  called  the  classical  educa¬ 
tion  because  that  was  de  rigueur.  I  have 
the  greatest  of  sympathy  with  spiritual 
values  but,  when  there  is  an  emergency, 
first  things  must  come  first,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  challenge  that  must  be 
met. 

What  is  the  situation  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  world  as  it  deals  directly  with  the 
Selective  Service  System?  As  I  think  I 
have  indicated,  I  believe  that  education 
in  the  days  that  are  ahead  of  us  must 
reside  in  many  places,  even  though  the 
guidance  and  advice  must  come  from 
those  who  have  the  knowledge.  Knowl¬ 
edge  lies  within  the  organized  world  of 
education.  I  can  see  no  limit  to  the 
things  that  you  can  and  must  do  if  you 
are  going  to  justify  your  experience  with 
education  and  what  the  government  has 
permitted  you  to  do  through  the  years. 

We  have  a  law  at  the  present  time,  as 
you  know,  that  provides  first  for  what 
we  call  in  the  parlance  of  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice,  a  blanket  deferment  until  the  first 
of  July,  1941.  What  I  say  next  may  be 
controversial  but  I  believe  one  of  the 
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reasons  that  that  provision  is  in  the  law 
is  because  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  law  was  the  fourteenth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1940.  Many  colleges  at  that  time 
either  had  started  or  were  very  soon  to 
start.  Individuals  who  were  going  to 
colleges  that  were  starting  in  October 
had  already  made  very,  very  definite 
plans  to  go.  Furthermore,  registration 
for  military  service  could  not  possibly 
occur  until  after  all  colleges  had  started, 
and  the  lack  of  housing,  and  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  equipment  meant  that  at 
least  for  the  first  several  months  of  the 
operation  of  the  law  the  intake  of  indi¬ 
viduals  of  necessity  must  be  small.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  blanket 
deferment  would  not  have  been  put  in 
the  law  otherwise.  That  is  a  controver¬ 
sial  point,  and  everyone  has  his  own 
idea  about  it.  But  at  least  some  of  these 
things  I  have  recounted  were  pertinent 
factors.  We  may  be  like  any  other 
technicians  who  learn  a  trade  over  the 
years.  In  Selective  Service  the  absence 
of  blanket  exemptions  or  deferments 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  cornerstones 
upon  which  Selective  Service  is  found¬ 
ed.  I  will  admit  that  it  has  been  violated 
in  the  case  of  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
perhaps  of  divinity  students,  and  a  very 
limited  number  of  administrators  of  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  so  few 
that  I  think,  under  the  old  saying,  the 
exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  question. 
Are  we  going  to  continue  this  exemp¬ 
tion,  or  are  we  not?  I  imagine  that  is  a 
question  that  would  be  carried  almost 
unanimously,  perhaps,  here.  Did  I  vote, 
I  should,  of  course,  vote  against  it.  I 
would  vote  against  it  because  I  think 
that  it  is  damaging  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Act,  but  that  is  a  very 
small  part  of  it.  Perhaps  I  have  been 
out  of  college  too  long,  but  I  would  vote 
against  it  because  I  want  to  see,  in  any 


generations  that  follow,  the  college  man  ! 
accepting  and  carrying  out  the  leader-  i 
ship  to  which  his  capacities  and  his  ^ 
training  entitle  him.  I  think  he  has 
certain  privileges  —  even  though  he  i 
works  for  them,  and  I  worked  my  way 
through  college.  If  there  is  one  thing 
you  have  to  sustain  in  a  democracy,  it 
is  the  belief  in  the  underprivileged 
classes  that  the  others  have  nothing 
that  they  do  not  expect  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves.  Unfortunately,  there  is  some 
feeling  in  the  public  mind  that  going 
into  the  service  is  a  sacrifice  and  in¬ 
volves,  to  some  extent,  undergoing  dis¬ 
comforts.  So  to  attempt  to  say  that  j 
because  a  man  is  in  college  he  should  be  i 
deferred,  I  think  is  most  unwise  both  j 
from  the  standpoint  of  selective  service  ! 
of  the  country,  the  college  man,  and  the  ! 
colleges  in  general.  j 

If  the  law  is  not  changed  on  July  ! 
first,  it  will  become  necessary  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  men  now  in  col¬ 
lege  who  have  been  classified,  to  be  re-  ; 
classified.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  ra  ' 
this  because  I  think  there  is  some  mis-  j 
understanding  concerning  Class  iD,  | 
that  is  the  classification  of  the  man  who  | 
is  a  college  student.  I  believe  there  have  : 
been  very  few  college  students  placed  in 
Class  2A,  deferment  for  occupational 
reasons.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
local  boards  were  busy  with  many  other 
things,  I  think  that  their  tendency  al¬ 
most  universally  was  to  pick  up  a  col¬ 
lege  student  and  put  him  in  Class  iD 
because,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  was 
going  to  happen  to  him  until  after  July 
first  anyway,  and  they  thought,  as  we 
all  do,  that  we  are  going  to  have  more 
time  later  on.  So  I  think  it  is  very 
natural  for  the  average  local  board  to 
put  the  man  who  was  in  college  in  Class 
iD,  regardless  of  what  might  happen 
to  him  later. 

We  have  attempted  during  the  last 
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six  weeks  to  do  two  or  three  things.  By 
circularizing  our  state  headquarters  and 
they,  in  turn,  the  local  boards,  we  have 
called  specific  attention  to  the  fact  that 
to  classify  a  man  as  iD  was  simply  not 
putting  him  in  lA  but  was  requiring  a 
reconsideration  of  his  whole  problem. 

We  also  issued  another  memorandum, 
which  was  probably  somewhat  general 
in  character.  (When  you  start  to  list 
different  types  of  college  courses  as  be¬ 
ing  essential,  you  get  into  difficulties 
because  you  never  can  find  a  stopping 
place.)  This  memorandum  covered  tech¬ 
nical  people,  by  and  large.  I  admit  that 
there  was  very  little  hope  in  that 
memorandum  for  individuals  who  were 
in  certain  occupations  or  were  prepar¬ 
ing  for  them,  or  for  life  in  general.  Had 
I  been  in  college  at  the  present  time, 
taking  the  course  I  did,  I  should  prob¬ 
ably  not  have  been  heartened  by  that  par¬ 
ticular  memorandum.  We  did  not  dis¬ 
criminate  against  these  individuals,  but 
we  have  not  had  the  proof  as  yet  that 
there  are  shortages  in  some  of  the  more 
general  courses.  Then,  too,  it  is  less  easy 
to  tell  what  an  individual  is  going  to  do 
if  he  is  majoring  in  history  or  modern 
languages  or  Latin  or  something  else, 
than  if  he  were  majoring  in  chemistry 
or  engineering.  For  that  reason,  those 
individuals  do  constitute,  probably  for 
the  college  and  for  us,  a  problem.  There 
is  also  the  question  whether  or  not  a 
year’s  delay  will  seriously  disrupt  their 
future  lives. 

We  do  think  that  there  is  much 
for  the  publication  of  what  we  call  ex¬ 
position.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
publish  to  them  facts  concerning  the 
situation  in  any  occupation  or  bearing 
on  types  of  students,  whenever  there  is 
need.  We  do  not  particularly  care  to  go 
to  them  with  arguments;  the  facts 
should  be  the  arguments.  We  believe 
that  if  this  is  a  democracy,  a  man 


should  be  put  in  the  place  where  he  can 
render  the  greatest  service  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  Where  we  differ  is  in  trying  to 
determine  where  that  place  is. 

Now  we  believe  that  there  will  be 
individuals  in  training  for  certain  occu¬ 
pations  that  wrill  appeal  to  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  boards  as  being  a  sound  basis 
for  deferment.  We  believe  that  there  are 
going  to  be  other  individuals  who  are 
majoring  in  subjects  that  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  establishing 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  training  for  a 
necessary  occupation  or  profession  or 
skill. 

We  do  think  that  there  is  much 
that  the  college,  and  the  high  school 
when  the  secondary  board  is  affected, 
can  do  to  help  us.  We  believe  the  local 
boards  should  have  the  complete,  speci¬ 
fic  information  on  the  individual  when 
a  case  must  be  decided.  For  instance,  it 
makes  quite  a  bit  of  difference  whether 
an  individual  has  early  indications  of 
being  an  upstanding  doctor  or  whether 
he  has  indications  of  being  thrown  out 
of  school  after  about  one  and  one-half 
semesters.  I  think  the  government  has 
a  right  to  know  whether  or  not  a  local 
board  has  deferred  a  man  who  has  a 
reasonable  chance  of  becoming  skilled 
or  is  just  going  to  school. 

But  there  is  another  service  that  you 
can  perform  in  a  general  way.  I  may  be 
an  optimist,  perhaps  too  much  of  an 
idealist,  but  I  believe  the  solution  to 
most  of  our  problems  in  a  democracy  is 
through  education.  When  our  people 
know  the  truth  and  then  decide  a  mat¬ 
ter,  who  are  any  of  us  to  question  that 
decision?  But  when  they  decide  in 
ignorance,  when  they  decide  without 
facts,  injustice  occurs.  We  have  some 
checks  and  some  balances  that  we  hope 
will  protect  the  individuals  who  should 
be  protected.  The  right  of  appeal  is 
open  to  everyone.  We  hope  that  that  is 
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understood.  We  hope  that  the  people 
are  educated  to  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  unpatriotic  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  appeal  board  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  agree  with  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  local  board.  We  hope 
that  the  appeal  boards  will  not  in  any 
way  feel  bound  to  support  local  boards 
when  they  are  wrong.  We  have  extended 
the  a^Jeal  to  the  place  where  the  state 
director  or  the  national  director  can 
bring  any  case  from  an  appeal  board  to 
the  attention  of  the  President,  when¬ 
ever  there  is  evidence  that  injustice  or 
short-sightedness  from  a  national  stand¬ 
point  is  present. 

However,  I  think  we  must  remember 
that,  first  of  all,  the  boards  do  not  de¬ 
cide  liability.  The  Congress  has  placed 
upon  all  of  the  individuals  within  these 
groups  a  liability.  The  determination 
made  by  the  board  is  an  administrative 
one,  the  government  having  the  right  to 
decide,  for  the  government’s  own  good, 
which  one  should  be  taken  and  which 
one  should  be  left  to  pursue  some  other 
thing  which  either  at  that  time  or  at 
some  future  time  is  going  to  be  more 
valuable  to  the  government  than  the 


service  which  he  would  perform  if  he 
entered  the  armed  forces. 

It  is  not  the  Selective  Service  Sys¬ 
tem’s  feeling  that  its  job  is  to  get  men 
for  the  armed  forces;  far  from  it.  The 
job  is  to  procure  men  for  the  armed 
forces,  with  due  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  attempting 
to  effect  its  own  self-preservation.  In 
fact,  far  more  people  will  be  contribut¬ 
ing  outside  the  forces  than  in,  and  we 
want  only  a  showing  that  the  individual 
is  contributing  materially  either  now  or, 
by  what  he  is  doing,  will  in  the  future, 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  national 
health,  safety  and  interest. 

How  to  do  that  is  in  controversy.  We 
are  open-minded  on  the  question  of 
when  the  educational  world  could  best 
be  served  by  registration  of  people  who 
become  twenty-one.  Unless  we  hear 
other  things  than  we  have  heard,  we  shall 
probably  tend  in  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  discourage  placing  upon  Con¬ 
gress,  in  each  class,  the  determination 
of  who  should  be  totally  relieved  from 
the  most  primary  responsibility  of  in¬ 
dividuals  or  nations,  namely,  self- 
preservation. 
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As  discussed  by  Alexander  Meikeljohn 
Professor  Emeritus,  University  of  Wisconsin 


The  task  given  this  afternoon  to  Mr. 
Pollock  and  me  is  a  very  difficult  one, 

I  think.  To  talk  about  higher  education 
in  a  democracy  at  the  time  of  the 
present  crisis,  I  find  a  hard  job.  And  I 
shall  give  you  this  afternoon  not  a 
speech,  not  a  declaration  of  a  position 
but  an  attempt  to  face  a  problem. 

May  I  state,  first,  a  general  principle? 
What  is  the  function  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  democracy?  So  far  as  just  one 
verbal  statement  goes,  I  think  one  thing 
is  fairly  clear.  The  function  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  in  a  democracy 
is  criticism.  It  is  examination  of  three 
suppositions.  The  business  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning  is  to  challenge 
its  society  and  the  beliefs  and  values  of 
that  society.  The  business  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning  is  to  interpret, 
to  attempt  to  understand,  to  question, 
in  the  proper,  positive  meaning  of  the 
term.  And,  may  I  say,  when  I  see  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  expending 
their  energy  and  their  anxiety  in  trying 
to  whip  into  line  recalcitrant  boys  and 
girls  who  are  asking  inconvenient  ques¬ 
tions,  I  am  ashamed  of  them.  What  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  should 
be  doing  today  is  asking  just  those  ques¬ 
tions  about  democracy,  just  those  ques¬ 
tions  about  our  common  life.  And  the 
people  of  whom  I  am  most  proud  just 
now  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  are  the  young  rebels  who  are  asking 
questions,  who  are  engaging  in  criticism, 

1  Two  addresses  dealing  with  this  question 
were  read  before  the  Commission  on  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education,  March  37,  1941.  Both 
appear  in  this  issue.  The  first  is  a  digest  of  Mr. 
Makeljohn’s  complete  address. — The  Editor. 


who  are  demanding  to  know  what  it  is 
all  about.  They  seem  to  me  the  proper 
members,  the  representative  members  of 
an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Well,  then,  if  we  turn  to  the  matter 
of  criticism  in  a  democracy,  I  supf)ose 
our  first  question  is,  as  it  faces  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  learning,  why  should 
we  be  democratic?  Why  should  a  so¬ 
ciety  choose  democracy  rather  than 
dictatorship?  What  is  the  justification, 
in  terms  of  idea  and  of  value,  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  democracy? 

Here  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  there  has  been,  with  regard  to  this 
question,  an  exceedingly  rapid  change 
in  American  thinking.  Within  those 
twenty-five  years  the  whole  form  of  the 
issue,  it  seems  to  me,  with  regard  to  the 
justification  of  democracy  has  gone  from 
one  phase  into  a  wholly  different  one. 

Let  me  take  as  a  representative  Amer¬ 
ican,  John  Dewey.  He  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  most  representative  of  all 
Americans  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Just 
twenty-five  years  ago,  John  Dewey 
wrote  Democracy  and  Education,  and 
in  the  chapter  of  that  book  in  which  he 
explained  his  argument  as  a  whole,  he 
listed  the  argument  in  three  steps.  He 
said,  “In  this  book  I  have  first  ex¬ 
amined  the  human  being  as  a  living 
organism,  adjusting  himself  to  his  en¬ 
vironment,  and  I  have  found  there  the 
general  conditions  of  the  educational 
process.”  Secondly,  he  said,  “I  foimd 
facing  me  two  alternative  programs,  de¬ 
mocracy  and  aristocracy,  and,  as  be¬ 
tween  those  two,  I  chose  democracy.” 
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Thirdly,  he  explains  the  difficulties 
of  the  democratic  program.  But  if  you 
will  look  back  at  democracy  and  educa¬ 
tion  and  ask  where  John  Dewey  stood 
and  what  he  had  to  say  to  America  and 
for  America  twenty-five  years  ago,  you 
will  find  it  summed  up  in  that  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  characterizes  his 
own  argument,  “I  took  democracy  for 
granted,” 

Ten  or  eleven  years  later  John  Dewey 
wrote  another  book  on  the  same  theme, 
this  time  much  more  closely  related  to 
democracy.  The  Public  and  Its  Prob¬ 
lems.  Again  he  considered  the  question 
as  to  the  basis  and  justification  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  I  want  to  read  you  some 
quotations  from  that  book.  He  first 
quotes  Carlyle  as  saying,  “Invent  the 
printing  press  and  democracy  is  inevi¬ 
table.”  Dewey  goes  on  to  say,  “Invent 
the  railway,  the  telegraph,  mass  manu¬ 
facture  and  concentration  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  urban  centers,  and  some  form 
of  democratic  government  is,  humanly 
speaking,  inevitable.”  He  then  says, 
“The  current  of  events  has  set  steadily 
in  one  direction,  toward  democratic 
forms,”  and  to  that  he  adds  the  state¬ 
ment,  “Belief  in  political  democracy 
marks  a  well  attested  conclusion  from 
historic  facts.  We  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  whatever  changes  may  take 
place  in  existing  democratic  machinery, 
they  will  be  of  a  sort  to  make  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  a  more  supreme 
guide  and  criterion  of  governmental  ac¬ 
tivity  and  to  enable  the  public  to  form 
and  manifest  its  purpose  still  more 
authoritatively,”  Fifteen  years  ago  John 
Dewey  was  saying  that  we  may  take  it 
for  granted,  a  technological  world  is,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  democracy.  It  is 
attested  by  historic  facts. 

Now  it  is  1941  and  technology  has 
had  other  children.  In  Japan  life  has 
been  transformed,  but  not  into  democ¬ 


racy.  In  Italy  life  has  been  transformed 
by  technology  but  not  into  democracy. 

In  Russia,  life  has  been  transformed  by 
technology,  not  into  democracy.  In 
Germany,  life  has  ben  transformed  by 
technology,  not  into  democracy.  No, 
technology  has  produced  not  only  d^ 
mocracy  but  also  the  exact  enemy  and 
foe  of  democracy — dictatorship. 

We  can  no  longer,  in  a  technological 
world,  take  democracy  for  granted.  The 
dogma  of  1916  and  1926  has  become 
the  problem  of  1941,  and  today  the 
technological  world  faces  the  question 
of  choosing  between  democracy  and 
dictatorship.  And  for  that  reason,  may 
I  add  in  passing,  I  think  the  day  of 
pragmatism  has  gone  by  as  a  positive  , 
program.  It  has  nothing  to  say  in  posi¬ 
tive  terms.  The  doctrine  which  has  so 
long  consigned  ot^er  doctrines  to  obli¬ 
vion  because  they  were  out  of  date  is  ! 
now  itself  out  of  date.  It  is  ancient  and 
gone.  We  will  have  to  turn  to  some 
other  line  of  thinking  for  the  solution  of 
the  contemporary  problem. 

As  we  face  this  question,  we  have  the 
choice  between  democracy  and  dictator¬ 
ship.  I  think,  as  representatives  of  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning,  we  had 
better  use  our  minds,  our  intelligence, 
our  cool  judgment  and  our  fair  and 
impartial  reasoning,  so  far  as  we  have 
any.  And  I  propwse  today,  with  this 
audience,  to  ask  you  to  look  at  dictator¬ 
ship  for  a  moment — look  at  it,  not  yell 
at  it;  study  it,  not  condemn  it;  inquire 
what  it  is  and  how  it  arises  and  where 
it  is  going,  not  simply  send  boys  out 
blindly  to  fight  against  it.  I  demand  of 
you,  as  representatives  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  that  we  study  dictator¬ 
ship.  That  is  our  job. 

Well,  what  they  they  sa)nng  in  the 
dictatorships  in  Russia  and  Germany? 

As  I  hear  them  talked  about,  they  are 
saying  two  things  which  offend  us  very 
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much.  They  have  apparently  two  main, 
popular  gospels,  and  if  you  mention  any 
one  of  them  in  an  American  group,  we 
hiss  and  yell  and  howl  in  disfavor.  I 
am  going  to  mention  them  here.  I  hop>e 
you  will  manage  to  keep  quiet  for  a 
little  while. 

Here  are  the  two  things  the  dictator¬ 
ships  are  saying:  first,  down  with  reli¬ 
gion,  the  opiate  of  the  people  1  Then 
they  have  a  second  one.  Not  only  down 
with  religion,  but  up  with  the  state. 
The  state,  the  government — that  is  the 
solution  of  human  problems.  Down  with 
religion  and  up  with  the  state!  So  we 
want  to  fight  them. 

I  ask  you  to  examine  those  state¬ 
ments  a  little  more  carefully  because 
my  own  impression  is  that  our  society 
fears  and  hates  those  two  dogmas  or 
i  war  cries  or  slogans,  because  they  are 
the  strongest  elements  in  our  own  so¬ 
ciety,  because  we,  too,  are  saying  in  our 
hearts,  “Down  with  religion,”  and  “Up 
with  the  state,”  and  we  are  afraid  of 
ourselves.  At  any  rate,  I  ask  you  to 
look  at  ourselves  and  see. 

The  most  revealing  social  science  I 
know,  the  science  that  is  most  clear  and 
vivid  in  its  depicting  of  the  nature  of  a 
society,  is  the  science  of  education.  If 
you  want  to  know  what  a  society  is, 
in  my  opinion,  you  had  better  not  study 
its  mills  or  its  banks  or  even  its  litera¬ 
ture  or  its  art.  The  place  to  discover  a 
society  most  clearly  and  most  directly  is 
in  its  schools.  There  you  will  find  what 
the  society  thinks  and  what  it  values,  as 
you  will  find  them  nowhere  else. 

Well,  then,  what  about  the  schools  of 
our  civilization?  Three  hundred  years 
ago  the  schools  of  our  culture  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  church.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  Protestant  world,  as 
j  well  as  in  the  Catholic,  the  schools  and 
I  the  colleges  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
I  church.  They  came  out  of  religion.  Men 
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taught  their  children  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  their  teaching  was  from 
root  to  flower,  religious. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  came  out  of 
the  church.  What  are  they  today  in  the 
Protestant  world?  The  influence  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  our  education  to¬ 
day  is  practically  negligible.  Our  schools 
have  been  taken  away  from  the  church, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  church 
itself.  In  America  today  education  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  state.  There  are,  I 
know,  represented  here  today  private 
colleges  but  in  the  total  American  scene, 
our  private  schools  and  colleges  are  a 
dwindling  thing.  Education  today  is  a 
government  institution  in  America. 
Education  today  is  carried  on  by  the 
state.  It  is  a  political  institution. 

Who  said,  “Down  with  the  church”? 
Who  said,  “Up  with  the  state”?  We  did. 
In  the  field  of  education,  in  our  teach¬ 
ing,  which  is  our  most  characteristic  and 
fundamental  activity,  we  Protestant 
Americans  have  dethroned  the  church, 
have  cut  it  off  from  all  vital  connection 
with  education  and  have  put  in  its  place 
the  state.  The  government  is  carrying 
on  the  work  of  teaching.  That  is  why 
we  are  afraid  of  Germany  and  Russia. 
We  are  afraid  of  ourselves  for  what  we 
have  done  and  have  never  yet  had  the 
honesty  to  face  it  as  they  have. 

Here  I  am  going  to  make  a  statement 
which  I  suppose  will  be  denied  by  many 
of  you,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  offensive 
to  some  of  you,  and  yet,  in  all  honesty, 
I  cannot  help  making  it.  This  action 
of  Protestantism  in  taking  education  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  church  and  giving 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  state  seems  to 
me  to  mean  that  protestantism  has  no 
genuine  belief  in  its  own  doctrines,  that 
protestantism  means  the  disintegration 
of  belief,  of  all  theological  belief.  The 
three  hundred  years  of  protestantism 
have  meant,  in  my  opinion,  on  that  side 
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of  our  culture,  the  growing  realization 
that  theological  beliefs,  as  accounts  of 
the  universe,  have  no  basis  in  fact. 

I  think  that  is  seen  in  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  toleration.  When  one  man 
says  to  another,  “You  may  believe  what 
you  like  and  I  will  believe  what  I  like,” 
you  can  be  pretty  sure  that  neither  one 
of  them  is  going  to  believe  anything. 
They  are  both  going  to  like  something, 
and  that  is  all.  If  a  man  says,  “I  believe 
this  and  you  believe  that,  and  I  may 
have  my  reasons  and  you  may  have 
yours,  but  my  reasons  do  not  convince 
you,”  what  he  is  saying  is  that  he  has 
no  reasons  at  all. 

In  any  proper,  intellectual  sense  of 
the  term,  Protestant  sectarianism,  the 
decision  to  go  along  in  separate  groups, 
each  one  believing  according  to  its  own 
choice  and  preference  and  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence,  in  my  opinion,  historically  is 
nothing  else  than  the  recording  of  the 
fact  that  Protestants  have  no  basis  for 
any  belief  whatever. 

The  notion  of  an  absolute  truth  al¬ 
ready  existent,  there  for  us  to  search 
after,  in  the  planning  of  our  education 
today,  everybody  knows  that  that  no¬ 
tion  is  non-existent.  So  far,  at  least,  we 
are  with  John  Dewey — human  beings 
are  animals  trying  to  be  intelligent. 
Human  beings  are  organisms  trying  to 
adjust  themselves  to  an  environment: 
each  starts  where  he  is;  each  starts  with 
his  own  peculiarities;  each  starts  with 
his  own  make-up;  each  is  separate. 

How,  then,  shall  they  think  together? 
We  find  it  very  hard  to  find  a  substitute 
for  the  mind  of  God  and  the  truth  of 
God.  One  of  the  deepest  and  most  active 
convictions  just  now  in  our  Protestant 
society  is  this:  that  there  is  no  common 
basis  for  men’s  reasoning;  that  at  the 
bottom  of  all  reasoning  there  is  irration¬ 
ality;  that  every  man  starts  from  his 
own  private  designs;  that,  after  all. 


reasoning  is  rationalizing,  and  the  (dd  I 
dream  of  a  common  truth,  a  common  I 
intelligence,  a  common,  intellectual  in-  I 
quiry,  is  gone,  and  gone  forever.  As  I 
interpret  protestantism,  that  is  what  it 
means  so  far. 

Now  that  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  question  which  I  think  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  civilization  now;  namely, 
since  the  mind  of  God  is  gone  out  of 
our  calculations  and  our  plannings  and 
our  meditations,  whether,  in  purdy 
secular  terms,  we  can  find  a  comnaon 
basis,  a  common  goal,  whether  we  can 
defeat  this  notion  that  reasoning  itself 
is  essentially  irrational. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  side  of 
the  thing  that  I  wanted  to  speak  about 
with  regard  to  Russia  and  Germany.  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  when  we  dislodged  the  church 
from  its  control  of  education,  we  put  in 
its  place — and  we  are  still  putting  more 
and  more  strongly  in  its  place — the 
state.  In  my  own  opinion,  we  were  right 
in  doing  so.  When  we  reflect  on  it,  we 
find  it  is  the  only  hope  of  salvation. 

In  our  civilization,  the  day  of  the 
church  is  over  so  far  as  the  Protestants 
are  concerned,  and  the  day  of  the  state 
is  coming.  The  state,  as  the  basis  of,  as 
the  instrument  of,  as  the  interpreter  of, 
as  the  creator  of  all  the  things  with 
which  the  school  has  to  do,  must  take 
the  place  of  the  church. 

Of  course,  if  that  is  true,  it  involves 
somewhat  our  views  of  what  the  state  ^ 
is  and  what  the  state  may  be.  One 
wouldn’t  choose  to  have  the  state,  I 
think,  in  charge  of  education  if  one 
were  listening  to  the  Senate  debate  the 
Lend-Lease  Bill.  There  are  lots  of 
phases  of  our  present  state  that  are  not 
very  encouraging,  and  yet,  when  we 
face  the  fundamental  issue,  I  think  we  '• 
will  find  that  that  is  just  where  we  are,  I 
and  we  have  got  to  make  the  state  do  P 
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the  job  for  there  is  no  other  salvation 
for  our  society.  But  when  we  do  that, 
we  have  two  theories  of  the  state  to  deal 
with.  We  have  the  theory  of  the  state 
given  by  John  Locke,  and  by  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  As  you  know,  both 
theories  of  the  state  were  extant  when 
our  government  was  formed.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman,  John  Locke,  had  a  certain  set 
of  ideas  about  the  state,  and  the 
Frenchman,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
had  ideas  about  the  state,  too,  and  they 
were  both  in  the  making  of  our  institu¬ 
tions.  But  for  the  last  one  hundred  sixty 
years  the  Englishman’s  ideas  have  had 
the  run:  the  policeman  theory  of  the 
state,  the  theory  that  human  beings  go 
about  their  work,  the  essential  work  of 
the  world,  as  individuals  and  groups, 
and  that  the  state  is  simply  standing 
aside  as  a  sort  of  policeman,  to  regulate, 
to  control,  to  kep  them  within  limits, 
to  see  that  they  don’t  interfere  with 
each  other — a  purely  negative  function 
of  the  state.  That  is  the  theory  we  have 
been  following,  and  it  is  completely 
broken  down. 

But  that  wasn’t  Rousseau’s  theory  of 
the  state.  His  theory  was  that  the  state 
creates  all  human  values.  Everything  in 
human  life  worth  having,  everything  in 
human  life  worth  thinking,  everything 
in  human  life  worth  valuing,  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  political  state.  You  know 
how  they  both  contrasted  the  state  of 
nature  with  the  civil  state,  and  Rous¬ 
seau  showed  in  that  amazing  eighth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  The  Social 
Contract — one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
writing,  I  think,  that  ever  came  from 
a  human  pen — what  the  political  form 
of  human  activity  does  for  the  human 
being.  In  a  word  men  are  men  by 
state.  Without  the  political  form  of 
human  life,  there  is  no  liberty,  there  is 
no  justice,  there  is  no  prop)erty,  there  is 
no  morality,  there  is  no  intelligence. 


Those  are  all  political  creations,  as  men 
group  themselves  together  under  the 
forms  of  civil  government. 

This  is  what  I  have  tried  to  say  in 
order  to  challenge  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  this  country  to  con¬ 
sider  dictatorship  and  what  the  dictator¬ 
ship  stands  for.  We  Protestants  are  say¬ 
ing,  in  deed  if  not  in  word,  “Down  with 
the  church.  The  theological  day  is 
done.”  And  we  Protestants  are  saying, 
in  deed,  if  not  in  word,  “Up  with  the 
state,”  and  our  democracy  must  be  com¬ 
pounded  out  of  those  elements. 

With  regard  to  this,  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  say  two  things  before  I  finish,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  will  give  two  further  words  of  explana¬ 
tion.  Twenty-two  years  ago  democracy 
was  fighting  for  its  life  against  dictator¬ 
ship,  and  democracy  won  on  the  field 
of  battle.  England,  France  and  America 
beat  Germany.  The  cost  was  simply 
ghastly.  But  we  won  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  that  victory  was  lost  com¬ 
pletely  for  one  reason,  and  one  reason 
alone;  namely,  that  the  intelligence  of 
the  democracies  was  not  able  to  use  the 
victory.  Our  minds,  our  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  in  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica  and  France,  were  not  equal  to  the 
opportunity,  and  that  victory  of  twenty- 
two  years  ago  was  turned  into  a  ghastly 
defeat.  Oh,  we  in  the  colleges  (how  bit¬ 
terly  I  remember!)  made  fun  of  the 
churches  in  the  last  war.  We  laughed  at 
them  for  their  inefficiency.  We  should 
have  laughed  at  ourselves  because  the 
failure  of  the  college  and  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  last  war  was  more  ghastly 
and  ridiculous  than  the  failure  of  the 
church.  The  world  was  in  our  hands. 
Democracy  had  won,  and  we  foozled 
and  fiddled  and  went  off  about  our  pri¬ 
vate  affairs,  each  little  college  pursuing 
its  selfish  aim.  There  was  no  general 
intelligence  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
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I  challenge  the  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  of  America  that,  if  they  are  not 
ready  this  time  with  an  understanding 
of  what  democracy  is,  if,  when  the  vic¬ 
tory  is  won,  they  are  not  ready  with  a 
program  of  human  action,  they  will  de¬ 
serve  to  be  damned  forever. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to 
say.  I  have  been  talking  about  Russia 
and  Germany  as  having  a  program 
about  the  church  and  the  state.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  should  explain  that  I  am  not 
advocating  the  cause  of  Germany  and 
Russia.  No,  I  am  pleading  for  democ¬ 
racy  as  against  them. 

Russia  started,  in  the  midst  of  autoc¬ 
racy  and  absolutism,  a  revolution  that 
was,  in  my  opinion,  very  ill  conceived. 
They  had  the  working  program  up  to 
the  point  of  victory.  They  had  the 
notion  of  the  conflict  of  the  proletariat 
against  the  upper  class,  and  they  were 
able  to  carry  it  through.  Marx  and 
Lenin  had  told  them  how  to  destroy  the 
old  order.  But  the  whole  Marxist  theory 
and  the  Lenin  theory,  too,  was  a  silly 
and  ineffectual  thing  for  the  time  after 
the  victory  was  won.  They  had  nothing 
much  more  than  a  sort  of  pseudo¬ 
anarchism  as  a  program.  Their  lack  of 
any  theory  for  the  establishing  of  a 
stable  government  has  put  them  in  the 
ghastly  mess  in  which  they  are  now; 
and  yet  I  think  you  have  to  remember 
this:  in  theory,  Russia  believes  in  the 
democratic  order.  This  proletarian  dic¬ 
tatorship  was  to  be  only  one  step,  and 
a  temporary  step,  toward  the  ideal;  but 
they  can’t  find  their  way,  and  they  are 
blundering  with  terrible,  human  de¬ 
struction.  And  what  we  should  be  giving 
them,  what  we  American  democrats 
should  be  giving  them,  is  not  what  we 
are  giving  them.  We  should  be  giving 
them  help  and  counsel  and  friendship 
and  guidance,  and  something  of  faith  in 
the  democratic  process,  instead  of  the 


scurrilous  and  undiscriminating  hostil- 
ity  with  which  we  greet  every  blunder 
they  make.  After  all,  there  never  was 
democracy  in  Russia.  This  is  only  their 
blundering  attempt  to  make  it. 

Germany,  of  course,  must  be  de¬ 
feated.  Germany  is  mad.  Hitlerism  is 
the  theory  of  the  state  gone  crazy,  but 
who  drove  Germany  crazy?  We  did.  It 
was  the  democratic  nations  that  created 
the  German  madness,  because  that  mad¬ 
ness  of  theirs  is  not  like  the  Russian. 
They  don’t  say  this  despotism  is  tem¬ 
porary,  just  a  step  toward  something 
else.  No.  They  are  so  mad  as  to  say, 
“Dictatorship  is  the  final  end  and  form 
of  human  society.  That  is  what  we  are 
working  for.”  Consequently,  I  can’t  see 
anything  but  that  they  must  be  beaten 
on  the  field  of  battle,  until  they  are  over 
the  madness  into  which  we  plunged 
them.  But  then  comes  the  test. 

Now,  my  fellow  representatives  of 
higher  learning  in  America,  I  put  it  up 
to  you:  What  are  you  doing  in  your 
institutions  of  higher  learning?  Are  you 
getting  ready  a  program  of  freedom  for 
the  modem  world?  Are  you  creating  in 
the  minds  of  faculty  and  students  a 
scheme  of  justice  for  all  mankind?  If 
so,  that  is  right  in  a  democracy.  But  I 
am  terribly  afraid  that  we  will  do  again 
what  we  did  before.  We  will  fight  with 
our  technological  supremacy  and  beat 
the  totalitarian  nations  down,  and  then 
simply  keep  them  down  until  they  can 
struggle  up  again  for  a  conflict  worse 
than  either  of  those  before. 

Higher  learning  in  a  democracy  is 
criticism,  and  democracy  is  self-criti¬ 
cism.  I  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of 
American  democracy  to  make  sure  that 
every  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
America  is  studying  dictatorship  and 
democracy  so  that  we  may  not  only  beat 
the  dictators  but  understand  them;  not 
only  conquer  them,  but  ourselves. 
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As  discussed  by  James  K.  Pollock 
University  of  Michigan 


In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  which 
has  ever  afflicted  mankind — a  war 
which  is  affecting  our  country  more  and 
more  every  day — we  are  wise  if  we 
examine  the  foundations  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  system  to  see  if  they  are  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  disrupting 
forces  at  work  in  the  world.  I  can  think 
of  few  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world 
as  momentous  as  the  present.  The  fifth 
century,  marking  the  end  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
period  of  the  Reformation;  the  French 
revolution  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  —  these  are  the  only  periods 
comparable  in  importance  and  scope  to 
the  present  world-encompassing  revo¬ 
lution. 

Universities,  being  only  one  of  several 
basic  institutions  in  a  country,  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  affected  by  changes  in  state 
policy,  transformations  in  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  revolutions  in  social  pro¬ 
grams.  However  influential  our  seats  of 
learning  have  been  over  long  periods  of 
time,  they  cannot,  in  the  midst  of  war 
and  revolution,  continue  business  as 
usual.  Even  the  ivory  tower  which  is 
Oxford  is  profoundly  affected  by  the 
impact  of  modern  war,  and  we  have  seen 
what  has  happened  to  the  great  German 
universities.  Forty  years  ago,  at  least 
a  polishing-off  under  a  great  scholar  in 
a  German  university  was  considered  the 
desirable  thing  for  American  students. 
Today  why  would  an  Amercian  student 
go  to  a  German  university  at  all — un¬ 
less  perhaps  he  were  a  student  of  ab¬ 
normal  psychology? 

Universities  are,  and  necessarily  must 


be,  affected  by  convulsive  political  and 
social  changes.  If  they  are  forehanded, 
if  they  utilize  the  brains  of  their  facul¬ 
ties  and  students,  they  can  profoundly 
influence  the  course  of  events  instead 
of  merely  following  trends  developed 
under  less  benign  influences. 

Our  colleges  and  universities,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  might  as  well  recog¬ 
nize  how  deeply  they  are  a  part  of  the 
whole  political  and  social  complex  of 
the  country.  I  believe  that  they  should 
consciously  and  deliberately  help  to 
shape  the  course  of  public  policy  instead 
of  merely  avoiding,  or  following  along 
with,  events. 

I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  univer¬ 
sities  in  a  democratic  country.  Demo¬ 
cratic  government  requires  much  more 
of  its  citizens  than  does  autocratic  gov¬ 
ernment.  Too  rarely  do  we  emphasize 
the  voids  existing  in  our  democratic 
system  which  render  efficient  demo¬ 
cratic  government  very  difficult.  If  a 
university  is  a  part  of  a  democratic 
state — and  I  maintain  that  it  is — the 
natural  conclusion  is  that  the  university 
should  organize  itself  and  adapt  its  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  it  may  facilitate  the  true 
aims  of  the  democratic  system.  Few 
would  deny  this  conclusion,  but  pre¬ 
cisely  what  are  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  doing  which  contributes  in  any 
tangible  way  to  the  advancement  and 
the  improvement  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life? 

I  aver  that  the  present  contribution 
of  higher  education  to  democracy  is 
very  great.  I  am  not  so  enamored  of  my 
own  infallibility — as  some  critics  seem 
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in  this  country  is  a  failure  and  that 
basic  changes  are  essential.  I  class  my¬ 
self  in  the  group  of  critics  who  feel  that 
most  of  the  faults  of  higher  education 
are  attributable  not  to  basic  institu¬ 
tional  faults  but  rather  to  smugness — an 
absence  of  awareness,  an  indifference  re¬ 
garding  the  place  and  function  of  a  col¬ 
lege  or  university  in  the  democratic 
state.  My  observations  about  higher 
education  do  not,  therefore,  involve 
revolutionary  change.  They  require 
only  the  application  of  tried  methods 
and  procedures  which  here  and  there 
have  proved  their  value  in  practice. 
They  involve  changes  in  the  pattern  of 
university  behavior,  but  they  are  not 
based  on  any  belief  that  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country  has  been  going 
down  the  wrong  road. 

Anyone  would  be  blind,  however,  who 
did  not  see  in  our  system  of  higher 
education  points  at  which  improvements 
are  badly  needed.  I  now  propose  to 
name  a  few  specific  points  where  I  think 
higher  education  needs  some  rejuvena¬ 
tion — some  academic  and  administra¬ 
tive  shots  in  the  arm. 

Many  writers  in  recent  months  have 
been  damning  our  students  and  inveigh¬ 
ing  against  intellectuals  in  general  in 
order  to  demonstrate  what  a  poor  job 
of  educating  has  been  done  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  I  am  not  much  impressed 
with  this  recent  literary  furore.  Of 
course  students  and  intellectuals  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  They  may  easily  be 
criticized  and  they  should  be  criticized. 
However,  we  are  not  going  to  perdition 
because  of  the  nonchalant  and  some¬ 
what  irresponsible  attitude  of  present- 
day  young  people,  and  colleges  need  not 
be  rooted  out  or  completely  renovated 
because  they  have  done  what  these 
critics  call  a  miserable  job.  Young 
people  will  “snap  out  of  it”  when  they 


basic  adjustments;  they  are  already 
adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions. 
Too  often  do  we  forget  one  remarkable 
result  of  so-called  “modern  education” 
— its  efficiency  in  making  our  young 
people  infinitely  more  adaptable  to 
changing  situations  than  were  their 
elders.  While  a  lack  of  steadiness  may 
also  be  an  occasional  result,  generally  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  essential  sound¬ 
ness  of  our  young  people;  they  are  now 
adapting  themselves  to  new  circum¬ 
stances  better  than  are  most  of  their 
elders.  I  wager  that  fewer  of  them  will 
grumble  when  the  time  actually  comes 
for  them  to  bear  arms  than  will  their 
taxpaying  elders  when  they  are  required 
to  pay  greatly  increased  taxes  to  sup¬ 
port  the  military  establishment. 

We  have  observed  how  English  boys 
jumped  to  attention  when  their  country 
called.  So  will  our  boys  assume  their 
dutiful  places  when  occasion  demands. 
Their  talk  is  one  thing;  their  actions  are 
another.  In  this  respect  they  do  not 
differ  from  other  people.  I  grumble  too 
when  my  work  is  interrupted  by  the 
necessity  of  attending  a  faculty  meeting 
or  a  committee  meeting,  but  I  accept 
the  interruption  as  a  fact,  doing  what  I 
can  to  avoid  future  interferences  of  the 
same  kind,  and  act  accordingly.  So  do 
undergraduates.  If  war  or  national 
emergencies  interrupt  their  smooth  exist¬ 
ence,  of  course  they  grumble,  but  they 
soon  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  situa¬ 
tion. 

Our  younger  college  generation  might 
not  have  become  the  butt  of  such  bitter 
criticism  if  world-events  had  shaped 
themselves  differently.  We  did  not  have 
to  have  a  world-war.  The  present  catas¬ 
trophic  situation  was  brought  on,  not 
by  what  critics  call  “our  irresponsible 
young  people”  nor  by  “the  failure  of 
higher  education  to  produce  good  citi- 
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zens,”  but  by  the  lack  of  good  leader¬ 
ship  and  by  a  series  of  utterly  chance 
developments.  This  failure  of  leadership 
and  these  developments  cannot  be 
blamed  on  the  younger  generation.  Hit¬ 
ler  and  Stalin  were  not  college  men, 
and,  although  they  emphasized  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  youth,  they  could  not  have 
progressed  very  far  merely  with  the 
support  of  young  people.  Hindenburg, 
Chamberlain,  Petain — these  names  con¬ 
note  age,  not  youth.  It  is  altogether  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  world  might  have  gone 
on  in  its  same  happy-go-lucky  way  (and 
then  we  would  not  have  had  The  Ir- 
responsibles  and  all  the  other  attacks  on 
present-day  intellectuals)  if,  for  in¬ 
stance  Hindenburg  had  not  been  senile, 
if  the  United  States  had  ratified  the 
Versailles  treaty,  or  if  Chamberlain  had 
not  been  Muniched.  In  other  words,  the 
course  of  events  has  encouraged  critics 
of  the  college  generation  to  say,  “I  told 
you  so.”  Where  were  these  critics 
twenty  years  ago?  What  proof  is  there 
that  this  generation  is  not  now  giving, 
and  will  not  in  the  immediate  future, 
give  as  much  to  their  country  as  did 
their  predecessors  or  more? 

A  defense  of  the  general  results  of 
higher  education  should  not  preclude 
criticisms  of  important  aspects  of  the 
whole  educational  process.  I  am  not  as 
hopeful  of  what  the  colleges  will  do  in 
the  forthcoming  emergency  as  I  am  of 
the  younger  generations.  My  years  in 
academic  circles  make  me  skeptical 
about  the  possibility  of  any  change  in 
faculty  status  or  methods.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  not  going  to  make  general  criti¬ 
cisms  phrased  in  vague  but  high-flown 
language.  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  specific 
and  direct.  We  often  hear  about  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  heaven,  but  only  rarely 
does  anybody  spiecify  a  route.  Here  is 
a  route  I  am  suggesting  to  an  academic 
heaven.  Here  are  some  thoughts  of  a 


university  professor  about  higher  educa¬ 
tion — thoughts  matured  during  twenty 
years  of  exposure  to  undergraduates  and 
deans — thoughts  which  may  be  received 
as  a  work  of  supererogation  which,  as 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  have  ob¬ 
served,  “means  something  not  required, 
but  spontaneously  offered,  which  may 
be  ignored  or  criticized,  but  which  does 
not  warrant  blame,  even  if  it  be  deemed 
(to  use  the  words  of  Steele)  ‘an  act  of 
so  great  supererogation  as  singing  with¬ 
out  a  voice.’  ” 

An  important  consideration  is  the 
tremendous  growth  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Enrollments  have  skyrocketed, 
faculties  have  increased  in  size,  budgets 
have  grown,  vice-presidents  and  deans 
have  multiplied,  and  buildings  have 
blossomed  out  all  over  our  poorly  plan¬ 
ned  campuses.  Meanwhile  old  organiza¬ 
tional  structures  remained.  Business 
offices  did  more  of  the  same  thing.  In¬ 
structors,  now  more  numerous,  taught 
more  students.  More  lectures  were 
given,  more  examinations  prepared  and 
taken.  More  students  went  through  the 
same  mill  in  much  the  same  way.  We 
grew  in  stature,  but  we  became  awk¬ 
ward  in  movement. 

Ebqxised  to  their  aggressive  schools  of 
business,  one  might  have  thought  that 
university  administrations  would  have 
modernized  their  organizations  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  improved  as  well  as  enlarged 
their  staffs,  and  in  general  made  such 
changes  as  would  adjust  the  university 
to  the  impact  of  great  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Unfortunately,  such  changes  were 
only  made  here  and  there.  Instead  of 
developing  better  teachers,  the  univer¬ 
sities  found  it  easier  to  get  more  teach¬ 
ers.  Instead  of  formulating  a  new  jier- 
sonnel  plan  for  recruiting,  promoting, 
and  improving  scholars  and  teachers, 
the  universities  followed  old  procedures. 
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Quite  naturally,  the  quality  of  the  job 
performed  by  colleges  and  universities 
deteriorated.  New  problems  demanded 
new  vigor  and  new  remedies.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  improvement,  old  practices  and 
procedures  have  had  bad  consequences. 
College  campuses  have  not  recruited 
and  have  not  encouraged  one-half  as 
many  capable,  inspiring,  respected 
scholars  and  teachers  as  would  have 
been  possible  under  newer  and  better 
plans.  More  and  more  persons  have  re¬ 
mained  on  teaching  staffs  principally 
because  they  enjoy  academic  life,  not 
because  they  contribute  a  great  deal 
toward  making  better-informed  citizens. 
Such  persons  have  contributed  little  to 
the  improvement  of  the  curriculum,  to 
the  better  handling  of  large  masses  of 
students,  to  the  development  of  a  deeper 
respect  for  education.  They  have  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
campus  than  to  anything  else — and  un¬ 
fortunately  that  kind  of  atmosphere  has 
been  transplanted  into  too  many  other 
segments  of  our  society. 

Perhaps  these  relaxed  scholars  and 
dull  teachers  are  not  primarily  to  be 
blamed.  Like  the  younger  generation, 
they  rode  along  with  the  stream.  Too 
many  administrators  who  talked  about 
higher  education  did  little  to  make  it 
real  and  make  it  respected  in  that  area 
where  it  counts  most — with  the  stu¬ 
dents.  By  neglecting  simple  personnel 
requirements,  by  permitting  pay  plans 
to  develop  in  helter-skelter  fashion,  by 
failing  to  sift  out  the  competent  and 
drop  the  incompetent  teachers,  adminis¬ 
trators  have  often  failed  in  their  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility.  True,  many  of 
those  in  administrative  positions  were 
also  teachers,  and  one  should  not,  there¬ 
fore,  unfairly  saddle  administrators  with 
all  the  blame.  They  cannot,  however, 
dodge  a  big  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  failure  to  develop  faculties  equal 


to  the  tremendous  job  confronting  them. 

When  one  considers  the  improvement 
in  the  permanent  civil  service  of  our 
country  over  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
one  sees  the  possibilities  of  attracting 
competence  to  government  service  when 
security  of  tenure  and  the  opportunity 
for  a  career  are  present.  In  my  opinion, 
our  public  services  have  improved  in 
quality  more  than  have  our  staffs  in 
higher  educational  institutions.  College 
and  university  administrators  have  not 
attracted,  nor  have  they  been  able  to 
hold,  the  kind  of  academic  personnel  r 
required  by  present  conditions.  If  in 
extenuation  of  this  failure,  the  argument 
is  offered  that  college  salaries  are  too 
low  to  attract  the  ablest  people,  my 
reply  is,  “Why  haven’t  these  salaries 
been  raised?”  The  few  institutions 
which  pay  adequate  salaries  find  no 
difficulty  in  attracting  brilliant  minds  to 
the  faculties.  There  the  difficulty  has 
been  to  get  rid  of  the  less  able.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  educational 
administrators  have  made  less  progress 
in  improving  the  personnel  of  their 
faculties  than  have  administrators  in 
other  public  institutions.  ; 

I  disagree  with  Dr.  Adler  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Hutchins  when  they  say  that  the 
primary  fault  with  teachers,  and 
through  them  with  students,  is  the  lack 
of  a  sense  of  moral  values.  The  trouble, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  teachers  have 
failed  to  teach  their  subject  to  large 
numbers  of  undergraduates  in  a  realistic 
and  effective  way — in  a  way  which  will 
impress  the  modem  undergraduates  and 
really  affect  them.  As  the  numbers  of 
students  increase,  the  difficulty  of  teach¬ 
ing  them  increases,  and,  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  more  and  more  emphasis  to  teach¬ 
ing,  we  have  only  begun  today,  here 
and  there,  to  recognize  it  at  all.  We  still 
lecture  to  undergraduates,  and  then  we 
lecture  some  more.  In  the  few  cases 
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where  popular  lectures  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  give  some  stimulation — not 
to  say  relief  —  to  the  sophisticated 
undergraduates,  more  often  than  not 
the  lecturers  are  sneered  at  by  their 
learned  colleagues.  By  and  large,  our 
failures  with  students  are  not  failures  in 
subject  matter  or  in  scope  of  learning 
but  in  method.  We  have  very  in¬ 
adequately  adapted  our  instructional 
methods  to  the  large  and  serious  new 
problems  presented  to  us  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  A  few  universities 
have  experimented.  Others  have  merely 
smiled  complacently  at  the  efforts  of 
these  experimenters. 

Although  the  mechanics  or  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  any  educational  factory  is  im¬ 
portant,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
procedures  should  not  contribute  toward 
developing  educated  persons  rather  than 
the  opposite.  One  good  class  a  week  is 
better  for  the  student  than  fifteen  poor 
classes.  To  be  talked  at  day  after  day, 
without  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  one’s  own  abilities  at  discovery 
and  expression,  is  to  have  one’s  capacity 
dwarfed.  One  great  void  in  nearly  every 
college  and  university  is  the  failure  to 
make  it  possible  for  every  student  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  to  look  at  real 
problems  for  himself.  He  must,  of 
course,  read  about  them;  he  must  also 
hear  about  them;  rarely  is  he  permitted 
to  look  at  life-situations  for  himself. 

Of  course,  all  college  subjects  are  not 
the  same,  but  in  the  social  sciences,  for 
instance,  our  failures  have  been  enor¬ 
mous.  Instead  of  developing  generation 
after  generation  of  college  students  who 
return  to  enrich  the  political  and  social 
life  of  their  communities,  we  have  too 
often  turned  out,  in  the  political  sense 
at  least,  uneducated,  undernourished 
dilettantes  who  soon  fall  in  with  pre¬ 
vailing  standards  and  thus  merely  add 
numbers  to  their  communities.  Recently 


we  have  begun  to  observe  the  beneficial 
results  of  some  good  teaching  done  in 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  but 
the  number  of  socially  minded,  politi¬ 
cally  mature  students  who  emerge  from 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  is 
still  too  small  and  it  indicates  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  our  failure  in  training  future 
citizens  for  our  embattled  democracy. 

What  I  say  about  the  colleges  and 
universities  is  even  more  true  of  the 
secondary  schools.  We  have  done  a  poor 
job  in  citizenship  education.  Look  at  the 
results  of  the  Regents’  Inquiry  in  New 
York  State.  Study  the  picture  in  your 
own  state,  and  you  will  probably  find 
it  worse  than  New  York’s.  Teachers  are 
not  always  trained  to  handle  citizenship 
matters,  and,  even  when  trained,  they 
are  not  permitted  to  emphasize  those 
aspects  of  the  local  or  state  picture 
which  must  be  emphasized  in  any  real¬ 
istic  approach  to  political  or  social  life. 
The  teaching  profession  in  our  democ¬ 
racy  has  not,  to  this  day,  established 
an  independent  position  or  status,  free 
from  political  or  local  interference.  It  is 
safer  to  teach  students  the  length  of  the 
term  of  the  president  than  to  inform 
them  about  the  local  caucus  or  the  state 
boss. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  few  high- 
school  teachers  know  enough  or  are 
mature  enough  to  deal  with  current 
problems  intelligently.  Many  of  them 
try,  but  they  often  make  a  pretty  bad 
mess  of  it  and  thus  discredit  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  political  and  social  subjects.  Here 
and  there  a  really  capable  teacher  inter¬ 
prets  the  current  scene  in  a  realistic  and 
informed  way,  but  for  one  such  person 
there  are  dozens  of  others  who  often  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

As  a  teacher  of  political  institutions 
and  processes,  I  am  naturally  critical  of 
the  efforts  of  English  teachers,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  they  try  to  deal  with  con- 
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temporary  local  or  national  issues, 
either  in  high  school  or  college.  Their 
interpretations  are  too  likely  to  be 
based  on  partial  and  probably  preju¬ 
diced  data.  They  may  not  even  have 
been  exposed  to  training  in  the  social 
sciences.  If  the  balderdash  on  peace 
handed  out  in  an  official  publication  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  is  typical,  then  one  can  under¬ 
stand  why  so  many  of  our  students  are 
being  misguided  politically  and  socially. 
College  student  must  take  at  least  be¬ 
ginning  English,  but  they  are  not  usual¬ 
ly  required  to  take  courses  in  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  actual  influence  of  English 
teachers  in  moulding  student  attitudes 
toward  government  is,  therefore,  greater 
than  that  of  the  social  scientists. 

There  has  been  entirely  too  much 
one-sided  teaching  of  current  problems 
by  dilettantes.  Such  teaching  has  de¬ 
veloped  too  much  cynicism  and  distrust 
of  our  government  and  politics.  The 
blame  for  this  situation  rests  squarely 
on  the  teaching  done  in  the  colleges  and 
universities.  If  our  instructors,  both  in 
high  school  and  college,  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  their  job  adequately,  we 
would  not  now  be  discovering  so  many 
impropierly  trained  young  people.  Until 
such  comp)etent  teachers  can  be  trained, 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  teach 
without  local  interference,  little  prog¬ 
ress  can  be  made  in  dealing  with  current 
political,  social,  and  economic  data.  We 
must  train  more  teachers  who  are  corn- 
potent  to  handle  the  absorbing  but  very 
complicated  problems  of  the  present 
day,  and  no  time  should  be  lost. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
another  field  in  which  higher  education 
can  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
improvement  of  the  democratic  process. 
So  great  have  been  our  problems  within 


the  colleges  and  universities  that  we 
have  neglected  to  develop  our  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  adult  populations  in  the 
areas  in  which  our  institutions  have 
been  located.  We  have  not,  with  few 
exceptions,  assumed  the  leadership  over, 
and  furnished  the  guidance  to,  the 
floundering  mass  of  honest  but  confused 
citizens  who  want  to  live  and  let  live, 
who  want  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  who 
are  genuinely  confused  about  how  to 
do  it. 

So  complicated  are  the  problems  of 
democratic  government  that  greater  at¬ 
tention  will  have  to  be  paid  toward 
supplying  more  information,  more  guid¬ 
ance  to  the  masses  of  our  voters.  Too 
often  we  find  that  those  least  educated 
in  the  community  are  the  p>ersons  who 
turn  most  often  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  for  help.  Our  own  graduates 
are  either  not  encouraged  to,  or  at  least 
they  frequently  do  not  turn  back  to 
their  Alma  Mater  for  help  and  guid¬ 
ance. 

Higher  education  in  our  democracy 
must  tackle  these  serious  problems.  It 
must  reorganize  internally.  It  must  ex¬ 
pand  its  services  and  influences  exter¬ 
nally.  With  a  greater  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  of  both  young  and  old  and 
with  strong  measures  to  develop  great 
teachers  and  respDected  scholars,  higher 
education  could  double  its  value  to  the 
state.  The  future  is  not  black,  and  the 
prospjects  of  improvement  are  indeed 
alluring.  Our  goal  should  be  a  really 
educated  democracy  —  intramural  and 
extramural — not  one  exposed  merely  to 
withered  efforts  at  education.  Had  we 
done  a  better  job  at  teaching  the  college 
generations  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  we  could  now  face  our  present 
tasks  with  greater  assurance  of  success¬ 
ful  performance. 


SURVEY  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 

Albert  Riemenscuneider,  Baldwin-WaUace  College,  Berea,  Ohio 
The  survey  covering  music  education  for  the  visit  to  each  school  which  might 


in  the  North  Central  Association  is  one 
of  several  similar  surveys  conducted  by 
the  Association  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  plan  of  procedure  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  conference  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  In¬ 
stitutions,  Dean  A.  J.  Brumbaugh.  The 
first  part  of  the  plan  consisted  in  send¬ 
ing  a  fairly  comprehensive  questionnaire 
to  approximately  fifty  member  schools. 
In  this  list  of  schools  were  included 
universities,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and 
teachers’  colleges.  The  cooperation  of 
the  member  schools  in  filling  out  these 
questionnaires  and  returning  the  same 
was  approximately  90  percent.  The  de¬ 
ductions  made  from  these  responses 
were  formulated  in  a  pap)er  presented 
before  the  annual  meeting  at  Chicago  in 
April,  1940,  and  printed  in  the  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1940.  Reprints  of  this  paper  were 
also  made  available  for  distribution  to 
interested  schools  and  individuals. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  en¬ 
tailed  a  visit  to  ten  member  schools 
which  were  selected  to  cover  as  com¬ 
prehensive  a  cross-section  as  possible. 
Among  the  schools  were  two  large  state 
universities,  one  state  teachers’  college, 
and  seven  liberal  arts  colleges  of  varied 
sizes  and  standing. 

The  main  objectives  were  to  verify 
the  questionnaire  reports  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  how  thoroughly  music  education 
had  become  integrated  and  coordinated 
with  the  other  phases  of  education  in 
these  institutions.  With  this  in  view  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  a  procedure 


result  in  securing  the  best  picture  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  standing  and  relation  of 
music  education.  The  plan  followed  was 
to  arrange  conferences  lasting  from  thirty 
minutes  to  one  hour  with  each  of  the 
following  administrators  —  president, 
dean  of  liberal  arts,  treasurer  or  bursar, 
registrar,  librarian,  and  director  or 
chairman  of  the  division  or  department 
of  music.  By  means  of  these  interviews 
an  intimate  picture  of  the  relation  of 
music  education  in  all  of  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  to  the  educational  program  was 
secured.  In  addition  to  these  confer¬ 
ences,  other  means  were  employed  as  far 
as  time  allowed.  Usually  a  group  of  the 
music  educators,  and  a  liberal  number 
of  faculty  members  from  the  other  de¬ 
partments,  gathered  at  luncheon  to  talk 
over  various  problems.  These  luncheon 
meetings  were  highly  informative  and 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  mu¬ 
sic  education  was  a  vital  issue  on  every 
campus  visited.  Further  a  number  of 
classes  and  numerous  rehearsals  of  or¬ 
chestras,  choruses,  bands  and  other 
groups  were  attended. 

This  report  is  an  attempt  to  record 
the  impressions  received  through  the 
procedures  just  outlined.  While  it  cov¬ 
ers,  in  a  fairly  comprehensive  way,  the 
type  of  institutions  represented  in  the 
North  Central  Association,  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  in  any  manner  to  be  the  final 
word.  Such  a  conclusion  would  entail  a 
much  larger  selection  of  institutions  and 
a  much  more  minute  scrutiny  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  schools  than  could  be  given 
within  the  limits  of  this  study. 
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In  order  to  present  the  best  picture 
of  music  education  in  the  general  edu¬ 
cational  program,  it  will  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  look  back  a  bit  at  its  develop¬ 
ment  before  its  association  with  higher 
education.  The  field  of  music  is  a  very 
large  one  and  compares  favorably  with 
other  fields  of  human  culture,  such  as 
literature,  the  sciences,  humanities,  art, 
etc.  One  has  only  to  think  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  definitive  editions  of  such  great 
composers  as  Bach,  Handel,  Palestrina, 
Mozart,  Schubert,  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
and  many  others,  to  realize  what  an  ex¬ 
tended  field  music  has  become. 

With  only  a  few  exceptions  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  have  had  very  little 
to  do  with  the  production  of  this  vast 
art.  It  is  true  that  a  large  volume  of 
music  and  especially  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  science  of  music  came  as  a 
result  of  its  association  with  the  church 
and  in  part  with  its  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  J.  S.  Bach  was  a  teacher  of  Latin 
and  Music  in  the  Thomas  School  for 
Boys  at  Leipzig  and  some  of  his  work 
was  accomplished  in  connection  with 
the  student  organization  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leipzig.  In  general,  however,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  bis  great  com¬ 
positions  were  produced  in  spite  of  this 
association,  rather  than  because  of  it. 
Organized  educational  systems  have  not 
been  the  background  for  the  vast  field 
of  music  literature  any  more  than  they 
have  been  the  means  of  producing  the 
world’s  greatest  literature. 

Prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century  many 
educational  institutions  planned  a  place 
for  music  among  their  activities.  Only 
a  few,  however,  had  departments  of 
music  with  outlined  courses  leading  to 
graduation  if  not  special  degrees.  Before 
this  time,  much  the  larger  proportion  of 
music  education  was  conducted  in  the 
private  studios  of  special  music  teach¬ 
ers.  In  the  larger  cities  conservatories  or 


schools  of  music  were  organized  here 
and  there  after  the  pattern  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  the  Leipzig  Conserva¬ 
tory,  and  other  European  institutions 
devoted  to  music  education.  From  the 
great  mass  of  students  who  received 
instruction  in  music  at  these  private 
music  studios  and  schools,  those  who 
survived — usually  the  most  talented 
students — elected  music  as  a  profession. 
During  that  period  the  flow  of  music 
students  to  European  capitals  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  development  of  music 
education  in  the  United  States  fell 
under  the  influence  of  this  group  and  is 
still,  in  a  measure,  influenced  by  it. 
Most  of  our  educational  institutions  are 
today  still  evaluating  the  standing  of 
members  of  their  music  faculties  in 
terms  of  foreign  study  at  conservatories 
and  with  master  teachers  who  were  not 
concerned  about  granting  degrees. 

In  America,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  first 
class  comjjosers  to  associate  themselves 
with  organized  educational  institutions. 
One  has  but  to  mention  such  names  as 
Foote  and  Chadwick  in  Boston,  Mac- 
Dowell  at  Columbia,  Horatio  Parker  at 
Yale,  to  note  these  tendencies.  During 
the  more  recent  years  it  has  become  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  lead¬ 
ing  musicians  and  composers  to  become 
associated  with  educational  institutions. 

The  period  covering  the  gradual 
change  of  the  center  of  activity  in  musk 
education  from  the  private  studio  and 
special  music  schools  to  the  college  and 
university,  forms  a  most  interesting 
epoch.  After  the  turn  of  the  century 
schools  began  organizing  balanced 
courses  in  music  in  increasing  numbers 
until  at  the  present  time  few  institutions 
exist  which  do  not  offer  some  forms  of 
complete  music  curricula. 

Music  was  not  brought  into  the  fold 
of  the  traditional  educational  programs 
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without  difficulties.  Even  today  some  of 
these  difficulties  seem  to  defy  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustment.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  professional  nature  of 
most  of  the  objectives  of  music  educa¬ 
tion.  This  emphasis  would  indicate  that 
music  instruction  should  be  organized  as 
one  of  a  group  of  professional  schools 
of  a  university  rather  than  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  How¬ 
ever,  the  value  of  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  music  is  so  generally 
recognized  that  an  education  which  does 
not  include  music  and  other  fine  arts  has 
become  almost  unthinkable.  Because  of 
this  Janus-like  quality,  music  has  had 
to  assume  a  twofold  function.  It  has  had 
to  offer  development  in  music  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  to  those 
striving  for  a  general  education  and  it 
has  had  to  prepare  students  for  profes¬ 
sional  careers  in  many  lines  of  music 
activity.  The  achievement  of  these  two 
ends  has  presented  many  unusual  prob¬ 
lems,  especially  if,  as  so  often  happened, 
those  in  charge  were  decidedly  more 
favorable  to  one  aspect  than  to  the 
other.  In  such  a  situation  the  educator 
brought  up  on  the  traditional  educa¬ 
tional  procedure  could  see  no  good  in 
including  performance  and  interpreta- 
tim,  which  are  usually  classified  as 
skills,  among  the  subjects  worthy  of 
credit.  On  the  other  hand  the  profes¬ 
sional  musician  was  inclined  to  lack 
patience  with  the  limited  scope  of  the 
objectives  outlined  for  the  student  of 
the  so-called  liberal  arts.  In  spite  of 
these  differences  of  opinion  a  great  part 
of  the  credit  for  the  organization  and 
the  formulation  of  objectives  of  modem 
music  education  must  be  given  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  which  have  al¬ 
most  universally  included  the  subject  in 
their  total  scheme  of  education. 

In  many  instances  the  beginnings 
were  not  particularly  auspicious  or 
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happy.  Such  a  procedure  as  leasing  an 
old  campus  building  to  a  director  of 
music  upon  a  commission  basis,  because 
the  campus  needed  the  influence  of  mu¬ 
sic,  was  more  or  less  common.  On  this 
basis  the  school  did  not  need  to  divert 
any  of  the  income  from  its  endowment 
funds  to  the  support  of  music.  But  this 
system  was  not  without  its  reactions. 
Music  departments  were  more  or  less 
isolated  units  in  the  institutions  thus 
admitting  them.  The  ideals  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  were  flagrantly  violated.  Teach¬ 
ing  loads  and  other  academic  regulations 
were  conspicuous  by  their  non-observ¬ 
ance.  Music  departments  became  self- 
centered  and  selfish  and  were  looked 
upon  by  presidents  and  boards  of 
trustees  more  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
income  than  as  a  positive  educational 
force  on  the  campus. 

The  broadening  of  the  cultural  areas 
in  colleges  and  universities  has  brought 
about  a  much  better  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  the  departments  of  music  and  the 
other  departments.  Music  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  program  and  is  merged  and 
united  into  the  program  on  a  parity 
with  the  other  instructional  divisions. 
Only  in  a  few  isolated  cases  was  any 
sign  of  the  old  order  observable  during 
this  survey.  Even  in  such  cases  the 
tendency  now  is  to  remedy  the  situation 
as  fast  as  possible.  This  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  remarkable  achievement  for 
music  education  since  its  dual  objec¬ 
tives  cause  it  to  lie  somewhat  to  the  left 
of  the  select  group  of  ideal  liberal  arts 
subjects. 

At  this  point  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  important  part  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Music  Schools  has 
played  since  its  organization  sixteen 
years  ago,  in  the  program  of  music  edu¬ 
cation.  Both  the  purely  cultural  objec¬ 
tives  and  the  professional  objectives  in 
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music  have  been  formulated  and  clari¬ 
fied  tremendously  under  its  guidance. 
The  organization  now  consists  of  about 
120  of  the  leading  departments  of  music 
in  colleges,  universities  and  schools  of 
music  throughout  the  country. 

.■\t  this  point  it  will  be  interesting  to 
take  a  look  at  the  objectives  which  the 
departments  of  music  consider  as  their 
project.  The  objectives  are  necessarily 
twofold,  each  with  several  ramifications. 

The  first  objective  of  music  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  learning  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  concerned  with  its  cultural 
value.  It  is  almost  universally  conceded 
that  a  rounded  cultural  education  today 
must  include  the  fine  arts.  In  relation  to 
the  department  of  music  this  manifests 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  simplest 
of  these  is  perhaps  a  continuation  of 
study  undertaken  as  a  child  in  the  play¬ 
ing  of  some  instrument  or  in  singing. 
The  development  of  technical  skill  and 
interpretation  of  music  through  per¬ 
formance  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
securing  a  splendid  understanding  of  the 
subject  and  forms  an  asset  of  great 
value  in  cultural  life.  Allowing  credit  for 
work  of  this  kind,  usually  classified 
under  the  title  of  applied  music,  has 
been  adopted  as  common  usage  in  the 
institutions  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  was  the  policy  of  every 
school  visited.  Great  advancement  has 
been  made  along  these  lines  since  Ran¬ 
dall  Thompson  published  his  survey 
report. 

Next  to  this  objective  could  be  placed 
the  provisions  in  an  institution  of  high¬ 
er  learning  for  students  to  continue  in 
various  types  of  group  activities  in 
music  which  they  have  begun  in  the 
secondary  schools.  These  consist  largely 
of  participation  in  such  musical  groups 
as  symphony  orchestra,  chorus,  or  band. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  work  of  this 
kind,  when  properly  supervised  and 


conducted,  credit  is  allowed  in  the 
majority  of  institutions,  usually  on  a 
laboratory  basis.  Such  work  may  be 
combined  with  special  classes  in  the 
appreciation  of  music,  history  of  music, 
or  theory  of  music. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  plan  for  music  study  on  a  purely 
cultural  basis  is  the  provision  of  a  major 
in  music  in  a  liberal  arts  program.  Such 
majors  usually  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 
may  be  taken  with  emphasis  on  applied 
music,  history  of  music,  or  theory  of 
music.  The  forty  semester  units  in  music 
which  ordinarily  constitute  the  major 
consist  of  a  proper  proportion  of  theory, 
literature  of  music,  and  interpretation 
or  applied  music. 

The  second  objective  of  music  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  professional  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  music  of  all  kinds,  performers, 
composers,  and  critics.  In  all  of  the 
courses  for  professional  training  an  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  develop  the 
highest  degree  of  technical  skill,  theoret¬ 
ical  knowledge,  and  cultural  attainment 
possible  within  the  usual  four  years.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  four-year  course  is 
too  short  to  achieve  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  generally  agreed  among  the 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music  that  at  least  a  fifth 
year  should  be  added  for  professional 
training  in  music.  In  all  of  these  courses 
an  average  of  thirty  semester  hours  of 
liberal  arts  work  is  required.  It  is  true 
that  a  liberal  education  cannot  be  given 
in  a  mere  thirty  semester  hours  or  ^ 
proximately  one-fourth  of  the  course 
program.  The  balance  of  the  work  r^ 
quired  to  meet  fundamental  professional 
requirements  is  also  too  extensive  to  be 
covered  adequately  in  the  remaining 
three-fourths  of  the  program.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when,  as  in  the  prep- 
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aration  of  school  music  teachers,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  semester  hours  of 
courses  in  education  must  also  be  in¬ 
cluded.  All  this  gives  rise  to  considerable 
discussion.  Music  educators  are  of  the 
(pinion  that  thirty  semester  hours  of 
liberal  arts  is  the  maximum  that  may  be 
included.  Deans  of  liberal  arts  colleges, 
on  the  other  hand,  feel  that  the  student 
does  not  achieve  a  well-rounded  develop¬ 
ment  within  these  narrow  limits.  Unless 
the  program  leading  to  a  bachelor’s 
degree  for  professional  musicians  can 
be  extended  beyond  four  years,  some 
weaknesses  in  their  education  of  the 
graduates  seem  inevitable. 

There  are  a  number  of  variants  in  the 
courses  outlined  for  professional  prep¬ 
aration.  The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
is  granted  for  concentration  in  applied 
music  such  as  piano,  voice,  organ  or 
orchestral  instruments,  in  theory  of 
music  or  in  literature  of  music.  Ob¬ 
viously  these  courses  form  the  back¬ 
ground  for  professional  work  as  special 
teachers  of  instruments  as  performers, 
as  teachers  of  theory  or  history  of  music, 
as  writers,  as  critics,  and  as  musicol¬ 
ogists.  The  preparation  designed  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  music  in  the 
public  schools  is  of  a  different  nature. 
Because  it  is  necessary  in  this  field  to 
teach  practically  all  of  the  instruments 
of  the  orchestra  and  band,  the  training 
in  the  playing  of  various  instruments  is 
as  a  rule  much  less  concentrated.  The 
musicianship  is  not  as  highly  developed 
as  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  programs. 
The  courses  in  education,  ranging  in 
amount  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  se¬ 
mester  hours,  cover  both  general  and 
music  education.  These  courses  in  public 
school  music  are  further  divided  into 
two  specific  fields — those  covering  su¬ 
pervision  of  vocal  music  and  those 
stressing  the  supervision  of  instrumental 
music.  It  is  customary  in  most  schools 


to  select  a  major  in  one  of  the  above 
and  to  include,  if  possible,  a  minor  in 
the  other.  In  addition,  a  minor  in  some 
liberal  arts  teaching  subject  is  also  ad¬ 
vised.  This,  however,  constitutes  a  very 
heavy  schedule  and  obviously  cannot  be 
undertaken  unless  the  pre-entrance  at¬ 
tainments  of  the  student  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  average. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  four- 
year  courses  in  music  leading  to  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  do  not  give  adequate 
preparation  for  a  successful  professional 
career.  For  this  reason  the  additional 
work  necessary  to  acquire  the  Master’s 
degree  is  universally  recommended.  This 
advanced  degree  may  be  secured  in 
applied  music,  theory  of  music,  music 
education,  musicology,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  in  other  divisions. 

A  special  study  of  the  work  and  back¬ 
ground  for  a  Master’s  degree  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Graduate  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Howard  Hanson,  of  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music.  No  attempt  has  been  made, 
therefore,  to  make  a  detailed  study  of 
graduate  instruction  in  this  survey.  As 
a  general  observation  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  that,  with  the  exception  of 
two  schools,  the  graduate  work  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  schools  which  were  exam¬ 
ined  was  not  of  the  caliber  that  should 
characterize  graduate  instruction.  Be¬ 
fore  attempting  a  graduate  program, 
schools  should  undertake  first  of  all  a 
thorough  study  of  their  assets  and  quali¬ 
fications  for  such  a  program.  Among  the 
things  absolutely  necessary  are  a  special 
faculty,  an  adequate  library  of  music 
and  music  literature,  and  a  sufficient 
income,  preferably  from  endowment. 
The  training  of  one  or  two  graduate 
students  each  year  or  over  a  period  of 
years  is  a  luxury  which  few  schools  can 
afford,  and,  whether  they  realize  it  or 
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not,  it  usually  results  in  a  decided  lower* 
ing  of  standards  at  the  undergraduate 
level  unless  the  institution  has  ample 
resources,  personnel,  and  facilities. 

The  preceding  summary  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  background  for  the  more 
specific  results  of  the  survey.  The  sur¬ 
vey  was  not  designed  in  any  manner  as 
a  check-up  of  individual  schools.  The 
results  will  be  presented  in  general 
terms,  often  taking  the  form  of  a  recom¬ 
mendation  embodying  those  features 
which  were  found  to  be  the  most  de¬ 
sirable. 

INTEGRATION  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
WITH  THE  WHOLE  CURRICULUM 

In  some  schools  it  was  found  that  a 
compulsory  course  in  art  or  music  was 
required  of  all  students.  In  other  schools 
administrators  feared  the  opposition 
which  such  compulsory  courses  might 
arouse,  although  where  the  courses  were 
obligatory  no  opposition  of  any  kind 
seemed  to  have  develqied. 

The  values  of  the  various  offerings  in 
music  were  rated  extremely  high  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  and  almost  without 
exception  favorable  opinions  were  ex¬ 
pressed  concerning  the  recommendation 
that  students  undertake  such  courses 
and  activities  in  music  as  part  of  their 
program. 

In  all  of  the  schools  which  were 
visited  credit  was  given  for  music  as  an 
elective,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Department  of  Engineering  in  one  large 
state  university,  where  there  was  no 
room  for  electives,  all  schools  allowed 
credit  in  other  courses  for  work  done  in 
applied  music.  This  tendency  has  been 
most  pronounced  during  the  last  few 
years.  With  modern  methods  for  estab¬ 
lishing  credit  in  applied  music — such  as 
regulated  practice,  jury  examinations, 
and  other  supervision — there  is  an  in¬ 


creasingly  sound  basis  for  appraising  in 
terms  of  credit  units. 

All  students  taking  professional  music 
courses  are  required  to  complete  a  num¬ 
ber  of  liberal  arts  subjects  varying 
usually  from  eighteen  to  thirty  semester 
hours.  As  a  rule  candidates  for  degrees 
in  music  are  not  taught  in  separate 
classes  but  are  assigned  to  classes  in 
arts  departments  on  the  same  basis  as 
students  from  other  divisions. 

Most  schools  charge  a  standard  tui¬ 
tion  for  all  departments,  to  which,  as  a 
rule,  are  added  in  the  department  of 
music  certain  fees  for  applied  music 
studies.  Music  registration  is  usually 
completed  under  the  direction  of  the 
registrar  with  the  help  of  the  director 
of  the  school  or  department  of  music 
and  certain  members  of  the  faculty. 

All  charges  are  put  through  the  regular 
treasurer’s  office,  and  all  credit  records 
are  kept  in  the  main  college  office,  with 
duplicate  records  in  the  office  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  music  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
Very  seldom  is  a  separate  accounting 
kept  of  the  department  of  music  per  se. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  music  de¬ 
partment  is  a  thoroughly  integrated  de¬ 
partment  of  the  college.  Where  this  is 
not  entirely  so,  there  is  a  rapid  mov^ 
ment  toward  better  integration.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  since  the  time 
when  the  departments  of  music  were  ^ 
rented  to  directors,  who  with  their  fac-  j 
ulty,  usually  worked  on  a  commission 
basis.  This  latter  arrangement  is  happily 
now  very  rare  among  member  schools 
of  the  North  Central  Association.  The 
complete  integration  of  music  depart¬ 
ments  has  had  a  very  wholesome  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  music  department  as  well 
as  upon  the  whole  educational  system 
of  the  institution.  In  practically  every 
institution  cooperating  in  this  study,  ^ 
the  cost  of  the  music  courses  is  higher  I 
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than  that  of  Liberal  Arts  or  Science 
courses.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  teaching  of  applied  music  is  usually 
conducted  upon  the  personal  teaching 
method  which  is  more  expensive  than 
class  teaching.  The  necessity  of  provid¬ 
ing  adequate  practice  facilities  also  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  relatively  high  cost  of 
music  education. 

ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS 

Requirements  for  admission  to  degree 
courses  in  music  at  most  of  the  schools 
are  definite  and  adequate.  The  fact  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  individual 
to  complete  a  course  of  training  within 
four  years  which  will  qualify  him  for 
professional  activity  makes  it  highly 
desirable  for  the  student  to  have  had 
considerable  preparation  before  start¬ 
ing  the  curriculum.  The  requirements 
worked  out  by  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Music  are  among  the  best 
in  this  field. 

In  addition  to  specific  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  aptitude  tests  for  each 
entering  student  are  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage.  These  are  given  in  some  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  visited,  and  have  proved  to 
be  of  great  value  in  sectioning  students 
on  the  basis  of  ability. 

It  seems  desirable  that  even  after  a 
student  has  been  admitted  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  certain  conditions  and  barriers 
be  placed  at  strategic  points  in  the 
course,  preferably  after  the  completion 
of  the  freshman  year.  In  the  course  of 
study  for  public  school  music  teachers, 
for  instance,  a  barrier  should  be  placed 
before  the  entrance  to  practice  teaching. 
Without  the  checking  of  the  student  at 
these  natural  points,  it  is  possible  that 
poorly  qualified  students  may  complete 
teacher  training  and  other  courses.  The 
musical  demands  made  upon  public 
school  music  teachers  and  supervisors 


point  to  the  desirability  of  a  five-year 
course  of  study  rather  than  that  of  the 
four-year  curriculum  prevalent  today. 

ULTIMATE  LOAD  OBJECTIVES 

There  is  a  tendency  toward  heavier 
teaching  loads  in  music  than  in  other 
departments.  One  reason  for  this  con¬ 
dition  may  be  a  hangover  from  the  time 
when  music  teachers  were  paid  on  a 
commission  basis,  and  were  willing  to 
carry  the  heavier  load  in  order  to  make 
as  much  money  as  possible.  Another 
reason  may  be  that  the  technique  of 
teaching  music  subjects  is  not  as  ad¬ 
vanced  as  that  in  the  traditional  liberal 
arts  departments.  This  is  especially 
discernible  in  the  lack  of  collateral 
reading  required  and  the  preparation  of 
special  papers.  Music  education  does 
not  make  full  use  of  the  vast  library  on 
music  literature  and  biography,  except 
perhaps  in  those  subjects  which  may  be 
classified  as  History  or  Literature  of 
Music.  A  third  factor  making  for  heavy 
teaching  loads  in  music  is  the  necessity 
for  small  classes  in  such  subjects  as 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Composi¬ 
tion.  In  these  subjects,  effective  teaching 
cannot  be  done  in  groups  larger  than  a 
dozen  students.  In  some  of  the  schools 
visited  the  music  teaching  load  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  loads  in  other 
departments.  The  average,  however,  was 
approximately  eighteen  hours  of  theory 
teaching  or  twenty-five  hours  of  applied 
work.  Loads  as  high  as  forty  hours  of 
mixed  work  are  found  in  some  schools. 
It  is  readily  understandable  that  best 
work  can  not  be  done  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Unless  the  teachers  of  applied 
music  have  time  to  devote  at  least  two 
hours  a  day  to  their  own  practice,  it  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  their  actual 
playing  ability  will  deteriorate,  which 
in  turn  will  react  upon  their  drawing 
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power  for  students.  A  commendable  rule 
in  some  schools  is  that  applied  music 
teachers  must  give  a  yearly  recital  as 
part  of  their  work.  Teachers  of  theory, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  take  part  in 
the  annual  conventions  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  groups,  furnish  papers  of  construc¬ 
tive  value  to  magazines,  and  the  like. 
Those  with  a  talent  for  composition 
should  have  some  time  for  this  kind  of 
activity.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
school  not  to  overload  the  teacher. 

THE  MANNER  OF  ORGANIZATION 

The  organization  of  music  depart¬ 
ments  among  schools  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  is  comparable  to  that  of 
most  other  departments.  However,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  number  of  required 
practice  hours  they  are  usually  located 
in  separate  buildings.  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  these  depart¬ 
ments  to  be  slightly  more  aloof  in  their 
relations  to  the  college  than  the  other 
instructional  divisions.  The  department 
head  is  variously  called  Director,  Dean, 
or  Chairman  of  the  Music  Division,  but 
all  these  terms  mean  about  the  same 
thing.  While  in  most  schools  the  music 
faculty  participates  in  the  general  fac¬ 
ulty  meetings,  almost  without  exception 
there  are  special  meetings  of  the  music 
faculty  to  discuss  plans,  problems,  and 
policies.  Selection  of  the  faculty,  as 
in  other  departments,  usually  passes 
through  the  president’s  office  and  has 
the  sanction  of  the  trustees. 

At  no  institution  visited  was  the  de¬ 
partment  run  on  the  annual  income 
from  tuition.  Since  none  of  the  observed 
schools  had  a  special  endowment  for 
music  purposes,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  the  department  of  music  shared  in 
the  general  income  from  endowment  and 
other  sources  upon  the  same  basis  as 


any  other  department.  Budgets  were 
made  out  on  the  basis  of  needs,  and 
these  budgets  were  as  a  rule  followed 
quite  strictly. 

COMPETENCE  OF  THE  STAFF 

In  every  school  it  was  reported  that 
the  competence  of  the  staff  and  faculty 
of  the  music  department  was  in  every 
way  comparable  to  the  faculties  of  other 
departments.  This  was  r.ct  always  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  same  type  of  degree  since 
many  of  those  trained  in  music  had 
studied  privately  under  master  musi¬ 
cians,  and  this  type  of  work  is  not  re¬ 
flected  in  a  degree.  In  almost  every 
school  some  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  music  department  were  weak,  but 
in  about  the  same  proportions  as  in 
other  departments. 

In  most  of  the  schools  visited  the 
salaries  of  the  music  faculty  were  on  a 
comparable  basis  with  those  in  other  de¬ 
partments.  The  musicians  hold  the  same 
ranks  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits  accru¬ 
ing  to  teachers  in  other  divisions.  In  one 
case  music  salaries  were  exceptionally 
low,  but  not  out  of  line  with  those  in 
the  rest  of  the  institution. 

In  almost  every  school  it  was  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  one  or  two  teachers  of  ap¬ 
plied  music  of  very  high  calibre.  A  few 
years  ago  teachers  of  this  ability  and 
type  were  making  three  times  as  much 
as  their  present  salaries  in  the  studios  of 
the  larger  cities.  As  a  rule  they  were  not 
able  to  save  anything  because  of  greater 
expense.  At  the  present  time  they  seem 
to  be  happy  in  their  surroundings,  with 
a  smaller  salary,  but  out  of  which  they 
save  a  certain  proportion  each  year. 
Such  teachers  as  a  rule  are  free  to  ab¬ 
sent  themselves  from  the  campus  for 
recital  dates  and  concerts,  which  of 
course  bring  in  some  additional  income. 
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COMPARATIVE  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  THE  WORK 

The  curricula  and  work  of  the  music 
departments  in  a  large  proportion  of 
North  Central  institutions  have  been  di¬ 
rectly  affected  by  membership  in  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Mu¬ 
sic.  Departments  holding  membership 
in  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music  have  shaped  their  educational 
programs  to  conform  to  standards  set 
by  the  Association,  and  those  which  are 
not  members  have  had  to  do  so  in  self¬ 
protection.  As  a  consequence,  the 
courses  of  study  are  fairly  well  balanced 
and  yet  have  a  desirable  degree  of  unity. 
In  most  of  the  institutions  visited,  it 
was  reported  that  graduates  in  music 
education  were  more  easily  placed  than 
those  from  other  departments,  and  that 
results  obtained  by  these  graduates  com¬ 
pared  favorably  with  those  in  other 
fields. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  amalgamation  of  students  from  the 
department  of  music  in  the  classes  of 
the  liberal  arts  division.  It  was  felt  in 
general  that  the  students  were  well  up 
to  the  work  which  they  were  asked  to 
do.  Some  question  was  raised  in  one  or 
two  schools  about  music  students  in  the 
department  of  psychology. 

Where  well  organized  music  depart¬ 
ments  existed,  the  program  in  general 
education  was  affected  somewhat  by  the 
inclusion  of  music  studies  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  some  students.  However,  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  aroused  concern 
in  any  quarter,  and  there  is  general 
agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
music  department  as  an  integral  part  of 
each  institution. 

LIBRARIES 

In  the  matter  of  library  resources,  for 
the  most  part,  the  departments  of  music 


were  found  to  be  deficient.  Perhaps  the 
main  reason  for  this  condition  is  that 
music  education  up  to  rather  recent 
times  has  been  conducted  largely  in  pri¬ 
vate  studios.  The  tradition  which  de¬ 
veloped  the  use  of  the  library  in  liberal 
arts  courses  has  been  largely  lacking  in 
the  field  of  music.  The  average  music 
department  has  from  one-third  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  number  of  books  held  for 
other  departments  of  the  institution.  In 
most  of  the  colleges,  special  stress  needs 
to  be  placed  on  the  music  division  of 
the  library. 

In  some  institutions  granting  the 
Master  of  Music  degree,  the  library 
holdings  are  woefully  inadequate.  In 
only  one  school  examined  was  there 
more  than  one  of  the  definitive  sets  of 
the  great  classics  of  music.  Such  editions 
as  the  Gesamtausgaben  of  Bach,  Han¬ 
del,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Brahms,  Haydn 
and  many  others  were  totally  lacking  on 
the  shelves  of  the  music  divisions  of  the 
libraries.  These  collections  are  desirable 
for  the  library  of  any  institution  which 
has  any  work  in  music,  and  in  those 
schools  offering  work  toward  the  M.M. 
degree,  they  should  be  considered  essen¬ 
tial.  The  expense  for  such  editions  is,  of 
course,  very  heavy,  and  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  special  stress  upon  their 
acquisition,  perhaps  from  some  sources 
outside  of  the  usual  departmental  li¬ 
brary  appropriation. 

BUILDINGS 

A  majority  of  the  schools  visited  pos¬ 
sess  splendid  quarters  for  the  work  in 
music.  The  newer  buildings  are  well- 
planned  and  of  sound-proof  construc¬ 
tion.  A  number  were  built  through  the 
aid  of  the  Presser  Foundation.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  in 
schools  whose  music  departments  occu¬ 
py  quarters  originally  designed  for  other 
purposes.  No  institution  should  under- 
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take  the  construction  of  a  music  build¬ 
ing  without  the  services  of  a  competent 
architect  who  has  had  experience  with 
sound-proohng  and  newer  methods  of 
lighting  and  ventilation. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  teaching  of  the  various  instru¬ 
ments  in  college  departments  of  music 
has  developed  and  progressed  tremen¬ 
dously.  Some  of  the  finest  teaching  of 
applied  music  in  the  country  is  done  in 
college  centers.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  instruments  maintained  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  are,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  unsatisfactory.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  pianos.  It  seems  to 
be  almost  a  rule  in  departments  of  music 
never  to  discard  pianos.  A  piano  of  the 
highest  grade  can  be  repaired  and  re¬ 
built  several  times  to  advantage,  where¬ 
as  an  inferior  one  is  a  liability  almost 
immediately.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  that  an  institution  select  only  the 
best  possible  pianos  since  both  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  tone  of  a  poor  instrument  will 
seriously  handicap  the  student.  About 
one-third  of  the  pianos  in  the  schools 
visited  should  be  replaced.  Moreover,  a 
number  of  the  institutions  need  to  place 
a  great  deal  more  emphasis  on  proper 
tuning  and  up-keep.  In  most  cases  the 
instruments  are  tuned  only  twice  a  year. 
Whenever  possible  it  is  well  to  make  an 
annual  agreement — either  on  salary  or 
a  certain  stipulated  sum  per  instrument 
— so  that  the  instruments  may  be  kept 
in  constant  tune  and  repair.  One  feature 
of  maintaining  an  instrument  in  playing 
condition  seems  to  be  universally  over¬ 
looked.  A  piano  is  a  most  favorable 
breeding  place  for  moths.  The  felt  wash¬ 
ers,  etc.,  used  in  a  piano  are  usually  out 
of  sight  and  consequently  these  moths 
breed  in  great  numbers.  As  a  result  the 
bushings  are  riddled  with  holes  and 
often  the  keyboard  and  action  become 


uneven  and  loose.  This  is  disastrous  for 
the  best  results  in  practice.  There  are 
good  de-mothing  preparations  on  the 
market,  and  if  the  piano  is  taken  apart 
by  a  competent  workman  who  can  re¬ 
place  all  of  the  demolished  parts,  clean 
the  piano  thoroughly,  wash  it  out  with 
a  proper  solution  and  apply  a  de-moth¬ 
ing  preparation,  pianos  would  be  kept  in 
much  better  playing  condition  than  they 
are  at  present. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  of  a  de¬ 
partment  of  music  is  to  furnish  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  its  students  for  all  the  practice 
(leriods  that  they  may  need.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  when  a  school  is  located  in 
a  larger  city  in  which  a  number  of  the 
full  time  students  live  at  home  or  com¬ 
mute,  the  number  of  practice  rooms  be 
approximately  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
number  of  students  taking  full  time 
music  courses.  This,  of  course,  will  be 
considerably  larger  in  those  schools 
which  are  located  in  smaller  towns  and 
where  the  entire  student  body  lives  on 
the  campus. 

In  those  schools  which  train  public 
school  music  teachers  and  supervisors,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  considerable 
supply  of  instruments  for  the  various 
classes  in  instrumental  technique.  These 
will  consist  of  string,  woodwind,  and 
brass  instruments.  They  should  be  of 
good  quality,  tested  for  perfection  in 
pitch  and  intonation.  Such  instruments 
as  trumpets,  cornets,  trombones,  clari¬ 
nets,  and  flutes  may  now  be  secured  in 
a  good  quality  at  a  fairly  reasonable 
price.  Oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
and  several  others  run  into  considerable 
money,  but  it  should  be  repeated  that 
only  instruments  which  are  really  satis¬ 
factory  should  be  supplied  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Considerable  laxity  was  discovered  in 
reconditioning  woodwind  and  brass  in¬ 
struments  after  they  were  returned  by 
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the  students.  There  is  so  much  possi¬ 
bility  of  contagion  that  such  instru¬ 
ments  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected 
after  they  have  been  turned  in  by  the 
persons  using  them. 

During  the  last  few  decades  the  art 
of  pipe  organ  building  in  this  country 
has  developed  several  weaknesses. 
Many  of  our  institutions  have  organs  in 
which  these  weaknesses  have  been  in¬ 
corporated.  The  possession  of  a  first 
class  organ  built  upon  correct  principles 
of  organ  construction  and  specifications 
is  to  be  greatly  desired  for  every  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  Those  schools  plan¬ 
ning  the  acquisition  of  pipe  organs 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
modern  renaissance  in  organ  building, 
headed  by  Albert  Schweitzer  and  others 
in  EUirope. 

THE  VALUE  OF  MUSIC  TO  AN 
INSTITUTION 

The  role  of  the  department  of  music 
in  rounding  out  the  program  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  college  has  come  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  recognized.  In  an  institution  lo¬ 
cated  in  or  very  near  a  large  city,  ample 
opportunities  are  available  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  both  musical  appreciation  and 
musical  talent  aside  from  the  direct 
activities  in  the  school.  But  in  the  case 
of  many  educational  institutions  located 
in  small  cities  and  villages,  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  lacking  except  in  the  insti¬ 
tution’s  own  department.  Recitals  by 
artists,  teachers,  and  students  and  con¬ 
certs  by  various  ensemble  groups  fur¬ 
nish  an  almost  constant  opportunity  to 
hear  good  music.  The  development  of 
appreciation  is  one  of  the  prime  objec¬ 
tives  of  a  liberal  arts  education  and  is 
of  immeasurable  value  to  growing  stu¬ 
dents. 

Most  administrators  feel  that  musical 
organizations  are  a  decided  asset  in  in¬ 
stitutional  public  relations.  Tours  0/  a 


cappella  choirs  and  orchestras  are  com¬ 
monly  arranged  and  financed  through 
special  appropriations.  Almost  every 
school  visited  had  its  own  orchestra  and 
band,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
institutions,  the  orchestras  were  of  al¬ 
most  professional  caliber.  Some  of  the 
schools  combine  their  choruses  and  or¬ 
chestras  for  presentations  of  great 
choral  literature.  A  few  have  established 
musical  festivals  which  have  created  an 
intense  interest  in  the  community. 

SUMMARY 

Music  education  is  firmly  intrenched 
in  the  institutions  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases 
the  professional  aspects  of  the  subjects 
are  fully  developed,  although  in  a  few 
instances  the  main  stress  is  placed  pri¬ 
marily  upon  the  purely  cultural  values. 
In  all  of  the  schools  which  were  visited 
music  is  viewed  favorably  by  various 
educational  groups.  Administrators,  in¬ 
cluding  the  president,  deans,  registrars, 
etc.,  seem  to  be  unanimously  in  favor  of 
its  retention  in  the  educational  scheme 
and  look  upon  its  further  development 
with  hope  and  expectation.  In  some 
ways  music  education  has  not  devel(:^)ed 
so  much  as  other  educational  branches. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  use  of 
the  library.  Another  possible  weakness 
might  be  indicated  in  the  multiplicity  of 
short  courses  carrying  only  one  or  two 
units  of  credit.  The  modem  tendency  to 
correlate  and  integrate  such  courses  as 
Harmony,  Ear  Training  and  Solfeggio 
shows  an  eagerness  to  overcome  this 
weakness.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  music  education  is  represented 
by  the  experiments  and  innovations 
undertaken  to  integrate  these  various 
courses  into  one  larger  division.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  some  institutions  are 
most  encouragmg. 

The  basic  equipment  and  buildings 
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for  music  education  compare  favorably 
with  the  equipment  and  buildings  of 
other  departments.  The  upkeep  of  in¬ 
struments  in  a  number  of  institutions  is 
unsatisfactory.  All  schools  should  con¬ 
centrate  more  upon  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  adequate  library 
facilities.  The  opportunities  for  hearing 
excellent  music  are,  on  the  whole,  good, 
and  seem  to  be  improving  constantly. 
In  a  few  instances  the  results  were 
extraordinary  and  professional  in  scope. 
Music  faculties  were,  as  a  rule,  on  a 
parity  with  the  faculties  of  other  divi¬ 
sions  and  reflected  the  policies  and 
salary  ranges  of  the  institution.  In  the 
interest  of  improved  music  teaching, 
some  study  should  be  given  to  teaching 
loads.  Students  in  the  departments  of 
music  seemed  to  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  other  departments.  Classes 
in  musical  theory  subjects,  where  con¬ 
siderable  persond  attention  is  required, 
were  in  some  cases  too  large.  A  tend¬ 
ency  in  some  institutions  to  regard  col¬ 
lege  admission  requirements  as  sufficient 
for  entrance  to  the  music  courses,  to  the 


exclusion  of  a  proper  evaluation  of 
musical  talent  and  musicianship,  has  led 
to  some  difficulties  in  the  professional 
music  department.  Departments  which 
grant  degrees  in  music  should  check  the 
musical  qualifications  of  applicants  as 
thoroughly  as  they  check  the  high 
school  credits,  the  character,  the  per¬ 
sonality,  and  the  general  desirability  of 
the  student.  Graduates  of  the  four-year 
courses  in  music  seemed  to  be  more 
easily  placed  than  those  of  many  of  the 
other  departments.  The  professional 
music  teaching  field  is  large,  and  com¬ 
paratively  new — especially  the  public 
school  field. 

On  the  whole,  music  education  in  the 
North  Central  Association  seems  to  hdd 
a  favored  position  which  may  well  lead 
to  important  developments  in  the  field 
of  music.  The  training  offered  is  thor¬ 
ough,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  leading  musicians  of  the  future 
are  at  present  among  those  enrolled  in 
music  departments  of  higher  educational 
institutions  rather  than  following  the 
traditional  preparation  in  the  field. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  AND  REMARKS  CONCERNING 
THE  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE 
NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  ^ 

Carl  G.  F.  Franzen 
Indiana  University 


The  day  of  accreditation  for  the  sake  of 
college  admission  has  passed,  but  there 
still  remains  the  fostering  of  friendly 
and  cooperative  relations  betwen  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  between  colleges,  and 
between  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  separatism  to  develop  within 
the  Association.  The  three  Commissions 
and  the  Executive  Committee  have  been 
the  functioning  groups  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  each  in  its  small  corner,  and  the 
Association  in  none.  The  Angers  of  the 
left  hand  have  been  blissfully  unaware 
as  to  how  much  or  how  little  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  have  been  getting 
burned. 

Since  1928,  when  the  Higher  Commis¬ 
sion  began  to  study  its  accrediting  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  since  1933,  when  the 
Secondary  Commission  began  a  similar 
study,  differing  voices  have  been  heard. 
The  Higher  Commission  substituted  the 
word  “criteria”  in  the  place  of  “stand¬ 
ards”  and  felt  that  it  had  donned 
sheep’s  clothing  of  sympathy  and  kindli¬ 
ness,  when,  after  all,  the  same  “big 
stick”  of  yore  was  brandished  over 
offending  victims.  It  has  been  only 
within  the  last  two  years  that  the  roars 
of  these  victims  have  caused  the  Higher 
Commission  to  take  stock  of  itself  and 
examine  its  procedures  and  ukases. 

All  this  while  it  has  followed  a  path 

I A  paper  presented  at  the  informal  meeting  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  Monday 
evening,  March  24.  The  group  asked  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Quarterly. — The  Editor. 


that  touched  not  upon  the  work  of  its 
sister  Commission,  the  Secondary,  with 
respect  to  the  relationships  of  secondary 
schools  to  colleges.  In  fact,  George  Zook 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  member 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  Higher 
Commission  would  deal  directly  with 
the  secondary  schools  which  sent  them 
their  pupils  and  that  there  would  con¬ 
sequently  be  no  need  of  any  list  of 
accredited  secondary  schools. 

One  might  well  ask,  what  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  list  of  accredited  institutions 
on  the  roster  of  the  Higher  Commis¬ 
sion?  Certainly,  they  fail  to  look  upon 
each  other  as  institutional  peers,  for, 
when  students  transfer  from  one  sister 
institution  to  another  they  are  treated 
with  much  less  than  brotherly  love. 
Course  for  course  and  hour  for  hour 
must  match,  or  else  the  student  is  penal¬ 
ized.  Worse  than  that,  even!  If  the  stu¬ 
dent  happ)ens  to  have  had  a  course  in 
the  first  institution  which  is  not  offered 
in  the  second,  he  is  rudely  deprived  of 
what  he  already  has  to  his  credit.  Of 
what  doth  it  avail  the  student  to  know 
that  both  institutions  are  on  the  same 
accredited  list,  officially  sanctioned  by 
the  Higher  Commission?  If  the  purpose 
of  the  Higher  Commission  with  its  list 
of  some  two  or  three  hundred  institu¬ 
tions  does  not  involve  a  certain  amount 
of  educational  equality,  then  just  what 
is  its  purpose?  Charity  in  credits  should 
begin  at  home. 

When,  in  1933,  the  Secondary  Com¬ 
mission  looked  upon  the  work  of  the 
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Higher  Commission  it  took  measures  to 
avoid  two  of  its  mistakes.  The  first  one 
was  not  to  make  a  star-chamber,  inner 
circle  study,  but  to  have  the  member¬ 
ship  of  its  investigating  group  represent 
its  own  membership  and  to  keep  this 
membership  informed  of  the  various 
stages  of  progress  in  its  work.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  to  try  to  devise  qualitative  as 
well  as  quantitative  criteria  for  the 
accreditation  of  secondary  schools. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  and 
application  of  the  new  criteria  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  piont  of  view  from  that 
of  mere  accreditation  began  to  appear. 
This  new  vision  was  concerned  with  the 
evaluation  and  stimulation  of  a  school 
independently  of  any  thought  of  ac¬ 
creditation.  The  result  was  a  challeng¬ 
ing  of  the  purposes  of  the  Secondary 
Commission  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
.Association.  The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  realized  that  what  Mr.  Zook 
had  said  was  really  true,  viz.,  that  col¬ 
leges  were  accepting  entering  students 
on  the  basis  of  their  work  in  high  school 
rather  than  on  the  status  of  accredit- 
ment  or  non-accreditment  of  the  school. 
Consequently,  the  argument  that  pupils 
would  be  denied  the  privilege  of  certifi¬ 
cation  to  most  of  the  colleges  in  the 
North  Central  area  could  not  stand  up 
against  the  facts  in  the  case.  Since,  in 
the  past,  this  special  privilege  had  been 
one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  get  a 
school  to  apply  for  membership  in  the 
Association  and,  once  having  obtained 
this  membership,  to  hold  on  to  it  for 
dear  life,  the  question  has  arisen  most 
naturally:  what,  then,  are  the  values  of 
membership  in  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation? 

The  “big  stick”  of  certificating  high 
school  graduates  to  college  has  become 
a  puny  twig.  The  only  place  in  which 
the  “big  stick”  influence  stUl  holds  sway 
is  in  the  acceptance  of  teachers  who 


have  graduated  from  institutions  on  the 
Higher  Commission’s  accredited  list  to 
teach  in  North  Central  Association  high 
schools,  as  per  Criteria  7a  of  the  Sw- 
ondary  Commission.  Teacher  graduates 
of  non-accredited  institutions  have  to 
meet  additional  requirements.  Since 
many  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  the 
North  Central  Association  territory 
train  teachers,  there  is  an  incentive  for 
such  institutions  to  get  on  the  accred¬ 
ited  list  because  they  can  then  include 
in  their  advertising  and  soliciting  mate¬ 
rials  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  ac¬ 
creditation  by  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  an  open  sesame  for  their 
graduates  to  teach  in  any  North  Central 
Association  high  school. 

But  not  so  with  respect  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  The  state  committee 
cannot  approach  a  non-member  school 
and  say  that  it  should  apply  for  mem¬ 
bership  because  it  will  be  easier  for  its 
graduates  to  enter  college  by  certifica¬ 
tion.  It  must  furnish  other  incentives, 
such  as,  membership  in  the  Association 
places  a  school  on  the  honor  list  of 
schools  in  its  territory,  the  Association 
aims  to  serve  its  member  schools 
through  its  program  of  evaluation  and 
stimulation,  membership  means  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  professional  goal,  mem¬ 
bership  enrolls  one  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  most  forward  looking  exponents  of 
secondary  education,  membership  in 
such  an  Association  breaks  down  state 
barriers  and  helps  schools  to  realize  how 
common  many  of  their  problems  are  and 
the  various  means  of  solving  these  prob¬ 
lems.  It  can  also  be  pointed  out  that  “in 
union  there  is  strength,”  and  that  the 
power  of  a  large  intersectional  organiza¬ 
tion  can  bring  about  needed  reforms 
when  the  local  school  administration  is 
hard  beset  by  local  interests  to  take 
steps  that  are  educationally  unethical 
or  unsound.  The  Association  has  been 
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a  staunch  ally  to  many  a  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  his  hour  of  need.  Member 
schools  in  the  Association  have  valued 
their  membership  so  highly  that  the 
community  has  been  willing  to  live  up 
to  the  Association’s  criteria  rather  than 
even  to  risk  the  loss  of  continued  mem¬ 
bership.  Many  schools  would  today  be 
without  adequate  library  facilities  if  the 
state  committees  had  not  insisted  that 
they  be  provided.  This  is  but  one  illus¬ 
tration  of  many  to  show  the  construc¬ 
tive  power  of  the  Association. 

One  of  the  more  recent  changes  in 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Secondary 
Commission  has  been  that  of  evaluating 
the  whole  program  of  a  school.  No 
longer  do  we  ask  how  many  units  of 
college  preparatory  work  are  offered. 
What  is  more  to  the  point  is  that  we 
have  eliminated  the  aristocratic  division 
between  academic  and  non-academic 
subject  fields  and  teachers  in  these 
fields.  The  term  “non-academic”  does 
not  occur  in  the  present  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  the  Secondary  Commission. 
This  changed  point  of  view  coincides 
with  the  new  purposes  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  beginning  to  make  its  own. 

In  most  of  what  has  already  been 
said  it  has  been  only  natural  for  me  to 
stress  the  work  of  the  Secondary  Com¬ 
mission.  I  feel  that  I  can  bespeak  its 
purposes  better  than  I  can  those  of  the 
other  two  Commissions.  But  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  Commission.  Until  recently  this 
Commission  has  been  a  semi-independ¬ 
ent  group  which  owed  its  allegiance,  if 
any,  to  the  Executive  Committee.  It  was 
a  fortuitous  circumstance,  perhaps, 
which  ever  made  it  a  separate  Commis¬ 
sion  instead  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
other  two  Commissions.  And,  surely. 
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that  is  what  its  relationship  should  be 
today.  It  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  of 
the  Secondary  Commission  to  see  any 
other  excuse  for  the  existence  of  this 
third  Commission  than  as  a  service 
agency  of  the  other  two.  As  such  it  has 
a  most  important  function  to  perform, 
that  of  carrying  on  the  studies  and  in¬ 
vestigations  needed  by  the  two  main 
Commissions  to  facilitate  their  own  de¬ 
liberations,  pronouncements,  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

I  believe  that  the  membership  of  all 
three  Commissions  should  be  enlarged 
in  a  more  democratic  manner.  In  the 
Secondary  Commission  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  advisory  members  for  each  state 
should  be  made  official  members  of  the 
Commission.  Membership  in  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  Commission  should  be  selected 
by  a  nominating  committee  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  both  Higher  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Commissions.  More  deans  of 
various  schools  should  be  added  to  the 
roster  of  the  Higher  Commission. 

As  to  the  Association  itself,  that  is  a 
question.  At  present  it  lends  the  dignity 
of  its  name  to  the  actions  and  decisions 
of  its  three  Commissions,  but  the  huge 
majority  of  its  membership  knows  only 
on  the  one  side  its  Higher  Commission 
phase  and  on  the  other  side  its  Second¬ 
ary  Commission  phase.  In  fact,  for  each 
of  these  two  groups  the  Association  and 
the  Commission  are  one  and  the  same. 
Personally,  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
real,  worth-while  work  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  by  the  three  Commis¬ 
sions  and  that  the  proceedings  of  these 
Commissions  should  receive  a  much 
more  prominent  part  on  the  annual  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Association,  and  that  of  the 
Association  itself  a  correspondingly 
smaller  part. 
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STIMULATIVE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA— I » 

As  discussed  by  E.  E.  Morley 
Heights  High  School,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 


One  of  the  earlier  school  evaluations 
made  in  Ohio  following  the  original 
study  of  two  hundred  schools  was  that 
done  in  Heights  High  School.  The  local 
faculty  committees’  work  in  preparing 
the  check  list  items  and  the  evaluations 
was  completed  during  the  fall  semester 
of  1939-40.  A  visiting  committee  of 
thirty  p)eople  spent  the  week  March 
11-15  visiting  classes  and  rechecking 
our  various  reports. 

The  total  project  of  evaluating  this 
school  required  approximately  two 
thousand  hours  of  teacher  time  outside 
of  the  regular  school  day.  Many  of  our 
faculty  committees  met  at  the  homes  of 
members  in  the  afternoon,  stayed 
through  the  dinner  hour  and  continued 
work  sometimes  as  late  as  eleven  o’clock 
at  night.  The  interest  of  teachers  in  giv¬ 
ing  so  generously  of  their  time  is  an 
indication  of  the  absorbing  nature  of 
this  evaluation  project.  Some  of  the 
committees  are  even  continuing  their 
meetings  in  their  homes  this  year  as  a 
carry-over  of  the  interest  built  up  in 
last  year’s  meetings. 

We  were  rather  fortunate  in  having 
among  the  personnel  of  our  visiting 
committee  two  research  men,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  two  college  professors,  and 
six  classroom  teachers.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  were  high  school  principals  and 
local  superintendents.  Our  faculty  took 
the  experience  seriously  and  had  strong 

1  A  series  of  four  papers  which  deal  with  this 
topic  is  printed  in  this  issue.  They  were  read 
before  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools, 
March  26,  1941. — The  Editox. 


confidence  in  the  appropriateness  and 
discriminative  value  of  the  check  list 
items.  Consequently  the  results  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  thermometer  scale  graphs 
were  accepted  as  giving  pretty  accurate 
information. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  evalu¬ 
ation  revealed  no  new  or  unknown  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  school.  Most  of  us  were 
aware  of  the  weaknesses  and  the  points 
of  strength  revealed  by  the  study.  The 
fact  that  these  conditions  could  be  pic¬ 
tured  so  clearly  and  presented  in  such 
definite  form  compelled  us  to  take  the 
facts  of  the  report  seriously. 

According  to  the  subject  assigned  to 
us  for  discussion  today,  the  planners  of 
this  symposium  put  the  word,  “use,” 
into  the  title.  The  implication  is  that 
very  little  stimulation  may  be  had  from 
having  a  copy  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria 
lying  on  your  book  shelf.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  stimulation  in  the  school  it  will 
come  only  if  and  when  the  Criteria  are 
used.  How  then  have  the  results  of  the 
evaluation  program  been  used  in  Clev^ 
land  Heights  and  what  changes,  if  any, 
have  taken  place  as  a  result? 

I  am  going  to  state  a  caution  which 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind  before 
enumerating  the  uses  and  stimulative 
effects  of  the  Criteria.  Sad  mistakes  can 
be  made  when  there  is  misunderstand¬ 
ing  or  misapplication  of  such  data  as 
are  obtained  from  this  type  of  study. 
As  an  illustration  let  me  tell  you  of  an 
experience  one  of  our  elementary  school 
principals  had  recently.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  transfer  pupil  came  to  this  ele¬ 
mentary  school  from  another  system. 
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The  boy  brought  his  transfer  blank  on 
which  were  written  the  words,  “I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  have  this  boy’s  head 
examined”.  The  principal  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  school  thought,  of  course,  that  a 
mental  examination  was  meant.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  she  called  the  school  psychologist. 
While  the  mental  examination  was  in 
progress  the  principal’s  telephone  rang 
and  a  somewhat  apologetic  voice  was 
saying,  “I  am  calling  regarding  a  boy 
we  transferred  to  you — I  suggested  that 
you  have  his  head  examined.  Well,  I 
meant  the  outside  of  his  head.”  When 
the  principal  took  this  boy  to  the  nurse 
they  did  find  a  well-developed  case  of 
pediculosis.  To  avoid  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  misinterpretations  which  might 
prove  to  be  as  embarrassing  as  this  case, 
we  agreed  upon  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples: 

I.  The  sixteen  hundred  check  items  and  five 
hundred  evaluations  are  based  upon  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  trained  investigators  and  therefore 
have  definite  discriminative  value. 

1.  These  criteria  are  designed  to  measure 
school  facilities,  techniques  and  patterns  of 
instruction  as  well  as  outcomes. 

3.  It  is  logical  and  reasonable  to  start  with 
a  study  of  the  backgrounds  of  pupils  in  the 
conununity. 

4.  A  phDosophy  of  education  growing  out  of 
such  a  study  and  of  observation  of  what 
pupils  do  when  they  leave  school  is  the  best 
and  most  practical  philosophy. 

5.  A  study  of  this  kind  reveals  tendencies 
rather  than  exact  facts.  Thermometer  graph 
representations  of  the  school’s  profile  are  ap¬ 
proximations  and  are  to  be  treated  as  such. 

Expenses  incurred  in  our  evaluation 
ran  well  under  one  hundred  dollars.  The 
cost  of  the  materials  was  $23.50.  We 
paid  for  all  the  meals  of  the  visiting 
committee  and  for  lodging  for  some  who 
lived  too  far  away  to  go  home  at  night. 
To  use  the  words  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Ikiucation,  “This  evaluation 
appears  to  me  worth  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to 


the  school  but  cost  only  one  hundred 
dollars.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  good  bar¬ 
gain.” 

It  would  take  much  more  than  the 
space  allotted  for  this  paper  to  describe 
all  the  results  of  our  evaluation  experi¬ 
ence.  Briefly  stated,  the  stimulative 
effects  in  Heights  High  School  include 
among  other  things  the  following: 

I.  The  formulation  of  our  school  objectives 
has  led  to  the  careful  examination  of  the  con¬ 
tent  and  techniques  of  each  course  of  study 
and  school  activity  to  see  how  and  to  what 
extent  they  promote  the  school’s  objectives. 

3.  This  scrutinizing  examination  of  the 
courses  of  study  has  led  further  to  increasing 
emphasb  on  the  vocational  significance  of 
various  subject  fields.  Such  questions  as  the 
following  are  raised  in  teachers’  meetings: 

a.  Do  our  present  courses  of  study  take  into 
consideration  the  importance  of  preparing 
pupils  to  apply  for  a  job? 

b.  Does  plane  geometry  provide  any  practi¬ 
cal  preparation  for  success  in  any  occupational 
field  other  than  engineering  or  architecture? 

c.  Do  the  social  studies  courses  actually 
train  pupils  for  citizenship  in  our  democracy? 

d.  What  experiences  does  the  school  actually 
provide  which  are  intended  to  promote  intelli¬ 
gent  loyalty  to  American  ideals,  etc.? 

3.  Carefully  controlled  experimentation  was 
started  this  year  in  the  tenth  grade  English 
classes.  The  object  is  to  test  the  advantages 
of  the  present  courses  and  techniques  used  in 
tenth  grade  English.  In  this  course  pupils  are 
segregated  into  sections  based  on  Otis  intelli¬ 
gence  test  I.  Q.’s  and  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test 
scores.  The  semester’s  work  is  divided  into  an 
orientation  unit,  a  six  weeks’  speech  training 
unit  and  twelve  weeks  of  composition  and 
literature.  A  battery  of  tests  is  given  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester  to 
measure  progress  made  in  grammar,  literary 
appreciation,  composition,  spelling,  and  read¬ 
ing  comprehension.  Recordings  of  pupils’ 
voices  are  also  made  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  the  semester  to  show  the  extent  of 
improvement  in  speech. 

4.  Recommendations  made  by  the  guidance 
committee  have  been  put  into  actual  practice. 
This  committee  suggested  further  coordination 
of  guidance  under  centralized  supervision  and 
direction.  A  full-time  educational  guidance 
counselor  was  added  to  the  staff  and  a  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  official  is  now  being  consid- 
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ered.  Placement  and  follow-up  service  for 
graduates  is  contemplated  in  thb  expansion  of 
guidance  service. 

5.  Definite  weaknesses  were  identified  by 
the  evaluation  in  the  homeroom  program  and 
in  the  school  assembly.  In  each  case  a  strong 
faculty  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the 
problems  involved  and  to  bring  in  a  report  of 
their  findings  and  recommendations.  Real 
progress  has  been  made  toward  improving  the 
school  assembly  program.  This  change  has 
been  brought  about  largely  by  the  faculty 
sponsor  of  this  activity  in  cooperation  with  a 
strong  committee  of  students. 

6.  Special  studies  have  been  initiated  in  the 
office  of  educational  counselor  to  determine 
the  validity  of  marking  standards  in  several 
subject  fields.  Standardized  tests  administered 
to  all  pupils  in  plane  geometry  and  American 
history  revealed,  for  example,  that  64.4  per¬ 
cent  of  our  pupils  stood  above  national  norms 
in  geometry  and  82  percent  stood  above  the 
national  norms  in  American  history  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
644  percent  of  our  pupils  ranked  above  ,  na¬ 
tional  norms  in  the  plane  geometry  test,  the 
teachers  had  marked  24  percent  of  them  below 
“C”  in  achievement.  In  American  history  the 
teachers  marked  25  percent  of  the  pupils  be¬ 
low  average  while  only  17  percent  fell  below 
the  national  norm  on  the  standardized  test. 
These  studies  have  resulted  in  a  more  liberal 
marking  policy  in  these  fields.  Another  evi¬ 
dence  of  over-severity  in  marking  standards 


was  revealed  by  the  discovery  that  nearly  I 
three  times  as  many  of  our  graduates  im¬ 
proved  their  high  school  standards  in  college 
as  compared  with  those  whose  college  ranking 
fell  below  high  school  records. 

7.  Other  studies  which  grew  out  of  the 
evaluation  and  which  are  now  in  progress 
include  study  of  the  teachers’  load,  plan*  for 
group  improvement  of  the  school  staff,  special 
committees  for  the  study  of  expansion  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  home-making  and  industrial  arts 
instruction,  special  committees  in  formulating 
homeroom  techniques  and  procedures  and  de¬ 
sirable  activities  in  the  extra-curriculum. 

There  is  something  sinister  in  a  sub¬ 
normal  temperature  whether  it  repr^ 
sents  the  condition  of  a  doctor’s  patient 
or  of  a  school.  With  the  various  weak¬ 
nesses  of  our  school  pointed  out  to  us 
through  the  evaluation  technique  of  the  * 
National  Cooperative  Study,  we  have  [ 
known  as  a  faculty  where  to  put  the  I 
emphasis  of  our  study.  We  have  secured  | 
the  cooperation  of  all  teachers  and  not 
just  those  who  happen  to  he  aware  of 
the  weaknesses.  The  experience  has 
given  to  the  school,  to  the  students,  the 
faculty  and  the  community  a  real  pro¬ 
fessional  “lift”. 


STIMULATIVE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA— II 

As  discussed  by  C.  L.  Biro 
WUson  High  School,  Wilson,  Arkansas 


I  WANT  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  privilege  of  discussing  with  you  the 
“Stimulating  Effect  of  the  Evaluative 
Criteria  in  the  Small  High  School.”  I 
am  glad  to  consider  this  particular  topic 
for  three  main  reasons. 

First,  because  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Criteria  when  used  as  a  basis  for 
continuous  growth  in  secondary  schools 
enrolling  less  than  two  hundred  stu¬ 
dents.  This  statement,  I  believe,  will  be 
justified  later  in  the  report. 

Second,  because  of  the  fact  that  ap¬ 
proximately  30  percent  of  the  schools 
accredited  by  this  Association  are 
schools  having  an  enrollment  of  two 
hundred  or  less.  The  Association  ap¬ 
proved  2,916  secondary  schools  in 
1940-41.  Of  this  number  834  enrolled 
less  than  two  hundred.  This  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  numerous 
high  schools  not  accredited  by  any 
Association  which  would  probably  use 
the  Criteria. 

Third,  because  of  the  great  need  for 
improvement  in  schools  of  this  size.  We 
recognize  this  need  for  improvement 
without  further  discussion,  but  there  are 
two  points  I  should  like  to  mention  in 
this  connection.  The  situation  found  in 
these  schools  is  not  altogether  caused  by 
controllable  conditions.  It  is  caused 
by  circumstances  which  make  it  very 
difficult  for  local  boards  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  get  much  help  concern¬ 
ing  problems  peculiar  to  the  small 
school.  In  many  cases  the  problems  of 
these  schools  are  entirely  overlooked  or, 
at  least,  neglected  in  our  professional 
literature.  The  administrator  of  a  small 


school  who  attends  institutions  of  high¬ 
er  learning  frequently  must  take  courses 
which  deal  primarily  with  problems  of 
the  large  school.  These  conditions  make 
it  necessary  for  the  superintendent  to 
rehash  the  information  he  gets  to  fit  it 
into  his  particular  situation.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  statements  are  not  made  as  a 
criticism  of  any  organization  or  institu¬ 
tion  but  merely  as  a  fact  which  I  believe 
we  are  recognizing  in  our  modem  edu¬ 
cational  program.  The  evaluative  cri¬ 
teria,  for  example,  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  continuous  growth  in  all 
the  activities  in  the  small  school. 

Since  this  discussion  is  partially  based 
on  actual  experience  in  the  Wilson  Pub¬ 
lic  School,  you  will,  no  doubt,  appre¬ 
ciate  it  more  if  you  have  a  mental 
picture  of  its  setting. 

The  physical  plant  consists  of  one 
three-story  brick  building  with  sixteen 
classrooms,  an  auditorium  and  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  a  separate  home  economics  cot¬ 
tage  and  a  vocational  agriculture  build¬ 
ing.  These  buildings  are  used  to  house 
our  entire  school  system  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  twelve  grades.  In  addition, 
the  physical  plant  comprises  adequate 
grounds,  equipment,  laboratories,  office 
and  library  facilities,  health  service, 
recreation  and  athletic  facilities  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  our  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  program  is  organized  on  the 
6-6  basis  with  grades  seven  through 
twelve  being  departmentalized  on  the 
high  school  level  and  handled  by  eight 
teachers.  We  have  an  enrollment  of  135 
students  in  the  upper  six  grades. 

The  population  of  the  school  com- 
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munity  is  composed  largely  of  native 
bom  Americans  whose  chief  occupation 
is  farming.  Since  the  major  crop  is  cot¬ 
ton,  a  great  demand  for  transient  labor 
has  been  created.  This,  in  turn,  causes 
a  great  fluctuation  in  the  student  body 
during  the  school  year.  Classroom  prob¬ 
lems  growing  out  of  this  constant 
change  of  our  pupil  personnel  prompted 
our  faculty  to  make  a  study  of  the 
curriculum  of  our  school.  The  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  our  educational  program  was 
in  progress  when  the  Criteria  were  re¬ 
leased  through  the  Cooperative  Study 
of  Secondary  School  Standards. 

The  faculty,  after  examining  copies 
of  the  Criteria,  voted  unanimously  to 
study  these,  as  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  check  lists  would  fit  in  well  with  the 
discussions  being  carried  on  at  that 
time.  Preliminary  to  our  self  evaluation, 
we  analyzed  the  check  lists  through 
weekly  meetings  of  one  to  two  hours. 
Our  group  was  organized  into  commit¬ 
tees  of  three  or  more  to  study  each  of 
the  criteria.  This  made  it  necessary  for 
each  teacher  to  serve  on  more  than  one 
committee.  Committees  filled  out  check 
lists  and  reported  their  conclusions  to 
the  entire  faculty  who  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  revisions.  Since  we  were  primarily 
interested  in  making  improvements  in 
our  school  rather  than  in  having  an 
evaluation,  we  carried  this  study  on  for 
about  twelve  months  before  we  invited 
a  visiting  committee  to  make  a  final 
check  up.  After  these  procedures  for  self 
measurement  were  completed,  we  com¬ 
piled  a  list  of  the  outstanding  weak¬ 
nesses  in  our  school  system. 

Following  the  final  evaluation  by  the 
visiting  committee,  we  tabulated  a  com¬ 
posite  list  of  our  deficiencies.  The  data 
gathered  from  these  tabulations  have 
stimulated  our  group  to  set  up  a  sys¬ 
tematic  corrective  program  which  we 
recognize  must  be  continuous.  It  would 


be  impossible  to  elaborate  upon  the 
various  phases  of  this  part  of  our  work, 
but  some  of  the  stimulative  effects  of 
the  evaluative  criteria  as  reported  by 
teachers  within  our  school  follow. 

First,  the  evaluation  through  the  use 
of  the  Criteria  has  stimulated  our  facul¬ 
ty  to  develop  and  clarify  a  philosophy 
of  education.  We  recognize  that  we  have 
guiding  principles  of  education  which 
direct  us  in  our  work,  but  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  put  these  in  writing  so 
that  they  are  flexible  and  compatible 
with  the  ideals  of  the  democratic  social 
order.  Formulation  of  a  written  philos¬ 
ophy,  broadened  and  strengthened  by 
the  analysis  of  these  Criteria,  has  been 
a  springboard  for  more  extensive  activi¬ 
ties  to  accomplish  our  objectives. 

Second,  the  evaluation  has  developed 
and  clarified  our  understanding  of  the 
school  program  as  a  whole.  Heretofore, 
we  have  selected  various  problems  of 
our  school  and  worked  on  each  of  these 
separately,  thinking  that  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  each  of  these  we  should 
have  a  well-rounded  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  We  feel  now  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  a  true  concept.  The  fact  that 
all  criteria  check  back  to  the  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  the  secondary  school 
has  caused  us  to  think  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  whole  rather  than  as  a  group 
of  partially  related  forces.  Thus  the 
criteria  have  acted  as  an  integrating 
force,  enabling  all  within  the  school  to 
work  together  with  more  concentrated 
effort  to  achieve  our  objectives. 

Third,  the  evaluation  has  given  us 
help  and  direction  in  the  reorganization 
of  our  curriculum  in  that  we  have  set 
up  courses  which  more  nearly  fit  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  pupils,  and 
have  eliminated  those  considered  im¬ 
practical.  For  example,  a  course  in  gen¬ 
eral  arithmetic,  emphasizing  every  day 
transactions,  is  required  of  all  students. 
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More  formal  training  in  specialized 
courses  in  mathematics  may  be  elected 
for  those  who  plan  to  go  to  college.  This 
effort  to  reorganize  instruction  around 
life  problems,  which  had  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  before  analysis  by  the  Criteria,  re¬ 
ceived  greater  impetus  after  the  evalua¬ 
tion  had  been  made.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  through  a  closer  correlation  in 
the  teachers’  planning  of  instruction  in 
closely  related  fields  of  subject  matter. 

Fourth,  the  evaluation  has  shown  the 
need  for  a  well  organized  guidance  pro¬ 
gram.  This  has  caused  us  to  revise  and 
make  our  pupil-accounting  system  more 
nearly  complete.  Information  thus  gath¬ 
ered  may  be  used  by  teachers  in  advis¬ 
ing  pupils  as  to  further  courses,  or  as  to 
needed  social  adjustments.  A  student 
activity  fund  through  which  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  all  organizations  are  handled, 
gives  pupils  experience  in  actual  prob¬ 
lems  of  handling  money.  Emphasis  has 
been  given  to  more  effective  guidance  in 
such  organizations  as  student  govern¬ 
ment,  home  rooms,  and  clubs.  We  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  guidance  in 
a  small  school  will  be  carried  on,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  principal,  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher  in  the  classroom,  and 
through  personal  conferences. 

Fifth,  the  evaluation  has  stimulated 
a  closer  school-community  relationship 
in  our  educational  program.  Information 
called  for  in  the  check  lists  caused  us 
to  make  a  more  complete  survey  of  the 
community  than  had  ever  been  done 
before.  This  uncovered  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
structional  material  which  could  be  used 
in  the  school.  Teachers  make  more  ex¬ 
cursions  and  carry  on  community  pro¬ 
jects  in  connection  with  their  work. 

Sixth,  the  evaluation  has  stimulated 
professional  growth  through  the  use  of 
the  “M”  blanks.  In  addition  to  aca¬ 
demic  training  in  their  chosen  fields, 
teachers  read  more  extensively,  both 
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professional  and  non-professional  litera¬ 
ture.  They  are  encouraged  to  travel  and 
to  broaden  their  outlook  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way.  Maintenance  of  a  high  level 
of  efficiency  is  dependent  upon  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  life  around  them,  and 
of  the  principles  of  personality  growth 
of  boys  and  girls  with  whom  they  work. 

Finally,  the  evaluation  has  developed 
a  critical  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  faculty  toward  the  educational 
program  of  our  school.  Teachers  use  the 
standards  suggested  by  the  check  lists 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  activities  of  their  work. 

In  conclusion  are  given  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  which  I  believe  will  make  the 
use  of  the  evaluative  criteria  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  all  schools. 

First,  the  check  lists,  when  used  as  a 
basis  for  continuous  growth,  are  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  program.  To 
encourage  their  use  for  such  purpose,  I 
advocate  the  publication  of  these  lists 
in  a  manual  separate  from  the  evalua¬ 
tions.  This  would  put  less  emphasis 
upon  annual  accreditation  and  more  em¬ 
phasis  upon  continuous  improvement 
within  the  school.  Further,  it  would  en¬ 
courage  a  flexible  adaptation  of  these 
check  lists  to  fit  any  school  situation. 
It  would  also  suggest  the  use  of  the 
check  lists  as  supervisory  measures, 
which,  in  turn,  would  bring  about  wider 
participation  of  schools  in  the  program. 

Second,  a  corrective  program  must  be 
carried  on.  The  tendency  seems  to 
be  that  schools,  after  the  final  evalua¬ 
tion  by  the  visiting  committee,  discon¬ 
tinue  any  further  procedures  for  im¬ 
provement.  Therefore,  since  it  seems 
that  considerable  guidance  material 
should  be  furnished  to  the  schools  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program,  I  suggest  the 
publication  of  a  manual  to  give  such 
needed  direction  and  help. 


STIMULATIVE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA— III 

As  discussed  by  C.  B.  Manley 
Will  Rogers  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Stimulative  values  of  the  Evaluative  activities  within  themselves  stimulate 


Criteria  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards  are  many 
and  varied.  Any  member  of  a  school 
staff  who  seriously  undertakes  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  himself  with  the  Evaluative 
Criteria  and  to  interpret  them  sufficient¬ 
ly  well  to  apply  them  in  an  actual  situa¬ 
tion  can  hardly  escape  some  kind  of 
stimulative  reaction.  Net  results  of  the 
stimulation  with  respect  to  constructive 
improvement  in  a  given  school  may  be 
great  or  little,  depending  on  many  fac¬ 
tors.  But  the  conscientious  staff  member 
who  is  sincerely  intent  on  making  his 
institution  the  best  circumstances  will 
permit  finds  in  the  Criteria  an  excellent 
device  for  determining  the  present 
status  of  his  school,  or  any  aspect  of  it, 
and  a  basis  for  future  development. 
Even  the  passive  or  the  indifferent  staff 
member  is  at  least  likely  to  have  his 
complacency  disturbed  in  one  way  or 
another.  Most  school  workers  will  ex¬ 
perience  a  desire  from  curiosity,  if  from 
no  other  motive,  to  see  how  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  which  they  are  a  part  measures 
up  to  the  standards  set,  and  to  know 
wherein  it  excels  or  falls  short. 

Application  of  the  Criteria  requires 
a  plan,  a  program,  and  rather  extensive 
organization  of  the  staff  for  the  work  to 
be  done.  WTiile,  at  the  outset,  the  ap¬ 
parent  magnitude  of  the  task  is  likely  to 
dismay  many  staff  members,  the  work 
of  organization,  of  preliminary  study, 
and  of  preparation  for  an  evaluation 
program  based  on  the  Criteria  brings  a 
realization  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
undertaking.  Without  question  these 


many  desirable  reactions  and  produce 
potential  possibilities  for  improvement. 

The  secondary  school  represented  by 
the  writer  enjoyed  the  rather  unique 
distinction  of  being  in  a  position  in 
which  it  seemed  desirable  to  set  up  an 
organization  for  an  evaluation  program 
before  the  school  itself  became  a  reality. 
This  school  opened  its  doors  for  the  first 
time  in  September,  1939.  With  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  members  the  staff  was 
selected  the  preceding  spring.  It  was 
possible  to  bring  the  members  together 
immediately  after  their  selection  for  a 
few  meetings  in  which  preliminary  plans 
were  worked  out  to  apply  the  Criteria 
during  the  first  semester  the  school  was 
in  operation.  These  plans  were  perfected 
before  the  opening  of  school.  Many 
persons  who  were  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  a  part  of  the  school  staff  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  evaluation  program. 

Since  the  administrative  staff  had  de¬ 
cided  to  apply  the  Criteria  before  the 
school  under  consideration  was  organ¬ 
ized,  it  was  only  logical  that  many  steps 
would  be  taken  in  the  process  of  start¬ 
ing  the  new  institution  which  would 
tend  to  insure  a  high  rating  in  relation 
to  the  standards  in  question. 

A  multitude  of  factors  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  organization  of  a 
new  senior  high  school,  and,  while  the 
Criteria  were  not  used  as  the  basis  of 
organization  of  the  school  referred  to, 
they  did  provide  valuable  guidance  and 
stimulation. 

Where  sufficient  time  is  taken  in  the 
preliminary  evaluation  by  the  school 
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staff,  the  process  of  applying  the  Cri¬ 
teria  is  both  stimulating  and  instructive. 
Committees  or  other  sub-divisions  of 
the  staff  must  study  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  check-lists  carefully  and 
must  make  a  reasonably  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  those  aspects  and  features 
of  the  school  to  which  given  sections  of 
the  Criteria  apply.  Critical  judgment  is 
required  which  promotes  discussion, 
study,  and  sometimes  research.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  committee  attempting  to  use 
the  check  lists  dealing  with  the  school 
plant  went  into  a  rather  extensive  study 
of  published  standards  of  school  build¬ 
ing  construction  and  of  school  plant 
operation  and  maintenance. 

In  the  preliminary  evaluation  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  school  previously  referred 
to,  each  of  the  eleven  committees  into 
which  the  staff  was  organized  made  a 
report  of  its  work  and  findings  to  the 
entire  staff.  Most  of  the  reports  caused 
considerable  discussion.  Some  of  these 
discussions  gave  the  committee  new  in¬ 
sight  into  their  respective  efforts  and  in 
a  few  cases  resulted  in  further  study 
and  in  modifications  of  the  reports  and 
evaluations. 

All  of  these  activities  tend  to  make 
the  various  members  of  a  staff  aware  of 
elements  necessary  for  the  successful 
functioning  of  the  school  which  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  only  dimly  perceived 
or  not  well  understood.  The  focusing 
of  attention  of  all  members  of  the  staff 
on  such  elements  operates  to  provide  a 
better  basis  of  staff  cooperation  and  of 
unity  of  effort  in  achieving  the  ends 
sought. 

Probably  no  single  section  of  the 
Criteria  contributes  more  toward  one¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  unity  of  effort  than 
that  which  deals  with  the  formulation 
of  a  philosophy  and  a  statement  of  ob¬ 
jectives.  Here,  the  entire  staff,  members 
of  the  student  body,  and  patrons  can 


and  should  participate.  When  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  time  is  allowed  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  when  such  devices  as  check 
lists  and  thought-provoking  question¬ 
naires  are  used  in  relation  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  philosophy,  all  who  take 
part  are  much  more  likely  to  understand 
and  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  and  ob¬ 
jectives  finally  set  forth. 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  elements 
in  the  Criteria  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
a  device  is  provided  which  enables  a 
staff  to  check  practice  against  philos¬ 
ophy.  This  feature  almost  forces  a  staff 
to  formulate  a  functional  philosophy. 
Far  too  many  secondary  school  staff 
members  are  giving  lip-service  to  a 
philosophy  which  is  never  translated 
into  practice.  This  shortcoming  soon  be¬ 
comes  evident  in  the  application  of  the 
Criteria.  The  resulting  tendency  is 
either  the  formulation  of  a  more  realis¬ 
tic  philosophy  or  the  modification  of 
educational  practices  to  conform  to  the 
philosophy  already  subscribed  to.  Reali¬ 
zation  by  a  teaching  staff  that  its  philos¬ 
ophy  and  its  educational  practices  are 
widely  divergent  is  one  of  the  first 
requisites  for  improvement,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  Criteria  render  a  signal 
service. 

In  this  day  when  almost  every  type 
of  youth  found  in  the  community  is 
attending  the  senior  high  school,  the 
school  staff,  and  particularly  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff,  needs  to  have  both  a 
broad  over-view  of  the  community  and 
a  fairly  detailed  knowledge  of  its  ele¬ 
ments,  characteristics,  activities,  and 
problems.  Otherwise,  the  school  can 
hardly  expect  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  needs  of  its  students.  The  survey  of 
the  community  and  of  the  pupil  popula¬ 
tion  required  by  the  Criteria  provides 
the  information  needed.  If  this  section 
of  the  Criteria  is  used  in  the  manner 
intended,  it  is  extremely  valuable  to  the 
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school  concerned  because  so  much  per¬ 
tinent  information  is  gained.  Further¬ 
more,  consideration  of  this  information 
tends  to  stimulate  strongly  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  curriculum  and  of  guidance 
practices. 

These  features  and  many  others 
found  in  the  Criteria  have  served  to 
stimulate  the  staff  of  the  school  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  to  make  improve¬ 
ments.  With  some  modifications,  the 
committee  organization  set  up  for  the 
evaluation  program  has  been  continued. 
Instead  of  the  eleven  committees  used 
for  evaluation,  seven  are  now  serving  as 
follow-up  committees  which  have  as 
their  function  the  improvement  of  those 
aspects  of  the  school  which  the  evalua¬ 
tion  program  indicated  were  weak. 
Noteworthy  progress  is  being  made  in 
student  activities,  guidance,  curriculum 
and  course  of  study,  in-service  training 


of  teachers,  and  administration.  One 
committee,  that  on  Outcomes,  has  been 
given  the  duty  of  working  out  a  con¬ 
tinuous  program  of  evaluation.  This 
committee  will  make  an  annual  study  to 
determine  the  gains  or  losses  made  each 
year.  A  summary  of  the  findings  of  all 
committees  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
annual  report.  While  this  annual  check¬ 
up  will  not  be  so  comprehensive  or  exact 
as  the  evaluation  program  in  which  a 
visiting  committee  made  up  of  persons 
outside  of  the  school  system  partici¬ 
pated,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  thorough  to  indicate  trends  in  school 
developments.  Thus,  utilization  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  will  in  a  large  degree 
become  continuous.  Through  this  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  hoped  that  the  stimulative 
effects  may  be  retained,  and  that  values 
to  be  derived  from  application  of  the 
Criteria  may  be  made  permanent. 


STIMULATIVE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA— IV 


As  discussed  by  Ralph  Robb 
Community  High  School,  Clinton,  Illinois 


DuKiNG  the  school  year  1938-39  the 
Clinton  Community  High  School  of 
Clinton,  Illinois,  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  fifteen  Illinois  schools  experimen¬ 
tally  to  be  evaluated  by  means  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards. 
This  school  was  selected  because  it  is  a 
large  community  high  school  serving 
both  a  small  city  and  a  large  surround¬ 
ing  rural  territory.  The  population  of 
the  school  district  is  about  8,000.  The 
enrollment  of  the  school  that  year  was 
356.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  youth  of 
secondary  school  age  are  attending  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Ninety-four  percent  of 
the  population  of  this  school  community 
is  native  white,  one  percent  is  Negro 
and  five  percent,  foreign  bom.  Com¬ 
munity  high  schools  in  Illinois  are  not 
connected  with  the  elementary  schools. 
This  plan  is  known  as  the  dual  control 
system,  with  the  elementary  schools 
controlled  by  one  board  of  education 
and  the  high  school  by  a  separate  one. 
The  districts  are  not  identical,  the  high 
school  district  being  much  larger  than 
the  elementary  school  district. 

Our  agreement  to  participate  in  the 
plans  of  the  Cooperative  Study  was 
made  in  the  summer.  This  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  organize  the  faculty  at 
the  opening  of  the  year  for  the  study. 
The  faculty  was  divided  into  com¬ 
mittees,  each  committee  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  one  unit  of  the  evaluation. 
These  committees  held  regular  meetings 
throughout  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year  with  the  entire  faculty  meeting 
twice  each  month  to  hear  and  then 


study  committee  reports.  At  the  time  of 
the  evaluation  two  members  from  the 
national  office.  Dr.  R.  D.  Matthews  and 
Dr.  E.  G.  Johnson,  together  with  Dr. 
A.  W.  Clevenger,  High  School  Visitor, 
Dr.  Paul  Belting,  of  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent’s  office.  Dr.  C.  A.  DeYoung, 
of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Sanford,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  eight  Illinois  high  school 
principals  formed  the  committee  which 
came  in  February  to  complete  the 
evaluation. 

It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  enu¬ 
merate  in  detail  the  many  improvements 
which  came  as  a  result  of  this  coopera¬ 
tive  evaluation;  therefore,  I  am  offering 
a  brief  outline  of  the  stimulating  effect, 
closing  with  a  resume  of  excerpts  taken 
from  letters  written  to  me  by  some  of 
the  teachers  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
study  on  the  faculty  as  a  whole.  Since 
I  believe  that  the  greatest  possible  good 
that  could  come  to  any  school  would  be 
the  enlivening  and  the  stimulating  of  a 
faculty  to  do  a  better  job,  their  com¬ 
ments  comprise  the  major  part  of  my 
report. 

I.  Durinf;  the  year  of  the  study  we  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  developing  a  general  school 
philosophy,  supported  by  the  philosophies  of 
the  various  school  departments,  which  we  have 
since  included  each  year  in  the  teachers’ 
manual,  a  manual  which  is  revised  and  re¬ 
printed  each  year. 

3.  We  have  adopted  a  policy  of  continuous 
curriculum  revision.  Several  departments  have 
revised  their  curriculums  and  many  of  the 
departments  reorganized  the  regular  curricu¬ 
lum  content,  all  with  a  view  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  in  this  community. 

3.  We  have  adopted  an  improved  guidance 
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procedure  which  includes  a  formal  course  in 
guidance  required  of  all  freshmen. 

4.  Since  the  evaluation,  we  have  completely 
democratized  our  student  elections. 

5.  Opportunity  for  pupils  to  write  for  the 
school  publications  has  been  materially  in¬ 
creased. 

6.  The  evaluation  gave  everybody  in  the 
system,  from  the  janitors  to  the  school  board, 
a  general  understanding  of  the  weaknesses  and 
the  strengths  of  the  schools. 

7.  The  study  made  the  community  much 
more  school  conscious. 

8.  The  analysis  of  the  teacher  load  has  been 
very  helpful  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  It  gives  the  school  board  and  the  public 
an  understanding  of  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  teachers. 

b.  It  helps  the  principal  determine  which 
teachers  may  be  called  upon  for  work  of 
various  kinds. 

c.  It  helps  the  principal  and  the  school 
board  to  realize  how  much  is  being  demanded 
of  teachers. 

d.  It  provides  protection  for  younger  teach¬ 
ers  against  heavy  loads. 

e.  It  prevents  a  few  teachers  from  dodging 
their  proper  share  of  work. 

f.  It  furnishes  a  basis  for  frank  discussion 
of  teacher  load. 

As  previously  implied,  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  stimulative  effect  of  the 
Criteria,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  selected  reports  from  the 
teachers  who  participated  in  the  survey: 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  cooperative 
study  conducted  in  this  school  system  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  were  three  groups  which 
reaped  benefits — namely,  the  individual  teach¬ 
ers,  the  faculty  personnel  as  a  whole,  and  the 
board  of  education. 

The  self-inventory  which  each  teacher  was 
required  to  make,  was  a  revelation  in  itself. 
In  the  hubbub  and  rush  of  this  work-a-day 
world,  few  of  us  are  inclined  to  take  time  to 
turn  our  eyes  inward  in  an  endeavor  to  ferret 
out  our  undesirable  characteristics.  Exposing 
our  hidden  faults  to  the  light  of  cold  criticism 
will  too  often  result  in  deflation  of  the  ego. 
This  is  unpleasant.  We  much  prefer  to  bask 
in  the  warm  glow  of  self-praise  which  comes 
from  reminiscing  over  our  few  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

The  faculty,  working  in  committees  on  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  study,  and  discussing  results 


and  conclusions  in  meetings  of  the  entire  per¬ 
sonnel,  became  much  more  conversant  with 
the  following  items  than  would  have  been 
possible  under  ordinary  circumstances: 

1.  The  physical  plant,  its  limitations  and 
potentialities. 

2.  The  curriculum,  its  aims  and  accom¬ 
plishments. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  faculty  members,  extra¬ 
curricular  and  academic. 

As  an  outstanding  result  of  this  Cooperative 
Study  I  believe  that  both  school  and  com¬ 
munity  were  permeated  with  a  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  and  with  a  deeper  desire  to 
eradicate  the  objectionable  features  as  quickly 
as  finances  will  permit. 


It  is  my  belief  that  the  first  and  greatest 
benefit  of  the  cooperative  study  came  from 
the  fact  that  teachers  must  be  conscious  of, 
and  adapt  the  guiding  principles  of  a  master 
philosophy  that  meets  the  needs  of  our  parti¬ 
cular  school  and  community. 

Secondly,  the  study  brought  us  into  closer 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  policies  of  the  office,  the  administra¬ 
tive  unit  and  other  departments  of  the  school. 

Thirdly,  it  caused  each  teacher  to  take  an 
inventory  of  the  community’s  offerings  to 
supplement  his  own  instruction  in  his  own 
particular  field. 

The  efforts  of  our  study  certainly  fostered  a 
closer  relationship  between  students  and 
teachers. 

Great  value  also  came  from  actually  work¬ 
ing  with  such  a  thorough  instrument  of  evalu¬ 
ation.  The  experience  was  worth  any  two  hour 
course  in  Education  in  any  summer  school. 


Just  as  an  architect  must  view  his  project 
as  a  whole  before  it  b  started  if  he  b  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  conclusion,  so  should  a 
faculty  view  the  school  as  a  whole,  under¬ 
standing  each  unit’s  relation  to  the  whole  for 
no  unit  alone  can  bring  the  school  to  ib  great¬ 
est  development. 

The  cooperative  evaluation  brought  out  this 
idea  very  forcibly  as  we  studied  and  measured 
the  work  of  each  unit  in  its  relation  to  aD 
units.  In  each  case,  from  the  building  to  the 
staff  and  community,  all  units  entered  in. 

Definite  standards  were  given  for  measuring 
the  effectiveness  of  the  units  measured. 

It  caused  individuals  to  use  close,  critical 
analysis  of  self. 

A  better  understanding  of  what  each  unit 
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owes  to  the  other  units  should  give  means  of 
improving  the  work  of  each  unit. 

It  gave  teachers  an  inspiration  to  try  for 
higher  goals  of  achievement. 

From  my  point  of  view  as  a  teacher,  I  think 
the  study  developed  a  stronger  sense  of  loyalty 
and  a  better  type  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty  as  a  whole.  The  survey  of  the 
work  done  in  the  various  departments  led  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  in  each 
of  the  various  departments  and  the  setting 
up  and  clarifying  of  objectives  have  helped  me 
in  evaluating  the  curriculum  and  the  work 
done  in  the  commercial  department. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to 
get  the  best  results  from  this  study,  for  it  does 
seem  as  though  there  is  no  question  about  the 
improvement  in  teacher-growth  at  present  and 
we  should  be  able  to  recognize  some  of  that 
same  growth  in  our  pupils. 


One  of  the  most  helpful  phases  of  the  evalu¬ 
ation  was  having  to  draw  up  a  philosophy  of 
education  and  also  a  philosophy  of  one’s  own 
department. 

The  rating  which  our  school  received  has 
created  an  incentive  to  put  forth  every  effort 
to  maintain  such  standards  and  to  improve 
my  department  in  keeping  with  modern  trends 
in  Physical  Education. 

The  results  of  the  study  did  not  end  with 
the  visit  of  the  committee.  A  consciousness 
was  created  which  is  maintained  even  after  the 
visit  of  the  committee  and  the  cooperative 
study  was  completed. 


As  I  look  back  on  our  work  with  the  co¬ 
operative  study  I  see  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  it  did  for  me  was  to  make 
me  see  the  school  as  a  whole  functioning  in 
our  particular  community.  Before  working  on 
the  study  I  had  had  a  tendency  to  see  the 
school  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  the  English 
department. 

This  new  point  of  view  has  influenced  me 
in  trying  to  plan  work  that  will  be  profitable 
for  all  the  students — not  just  the  preparatory 
group — and  in  trying  to  make  my  work  in 
the  school  not  only  for  the  school  but  also  for 
the  community.  I  believe  that  since  the  study 


I  have  been  able  to  see  how  English  teaching 
should  help  in  other  fields,  and  I  also  believe 
that  other  teachers  have  become  more  aware 
of  the  problems  of  reading  and  expression. 

Through  the  study  I  came  to  know  the 
aims  and  problems  of  other  departments  of 
the  school.  I  think  I  am  less  jealous  of  the 
rest  of  the  school.  For  my  own  work,  there 
were  given  definite  standards  by  which  I  may 
measure  my  teaching  against  practices  that  I 
recognize  as  worthy  and  that  have  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  leaders  in  the  teaching  field. 

At  the  time  the  survey  was  made  there  was 
an  outstanding  spirit  of  unity  in  the  school. 
The  faculty  were  united  in  doing  a  job  no  one 
could  do  alone,  and  the  students  were  anxious 
to  do  their  share  in  such  a  way  that  all  would 
be  proud  of  our  record. 

The  cooperative  study  of  our  school  helped 
me  to  evaluate  my  own  work  and  preparation. 
By  having  to  evaluate  my  own  work  and  put 
down  in  black  and  white  just  how  I  measured 
up  to  the  qualities  of  a  good  librarian,  I  was 
able  to  judge  myself.  This  made  me  deter¬ 
mined  to  improve  my  service  and  education. 


When  the  matter  of  a  cooperative  evalua¬ 
tion  was  first  mentioned  to  the  school  board, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  there  was  a  feeling  of 
skepticbm  among  the  members  as  to  the  value 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  study.  However, 
we  were  finally  sold  on  the  idea  to  a  certain 
extent  and  gave  our  permission  to  our  prin¬ 
cipal  to  proceed  with  the  study.  We  are  very 
happy  to  report  that  our  original  opinion  was 
found  to  be  entirely  wrong  and  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  board  b  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  things  that  has  ever  been 
done  around  our  school.  It  has  awakened  the 
board  to  many  things  that  were  needed  in 
buildings,  equipment,  courses  of  study  and 
personnel.  We  knew  some  of  the  things  that 
had  been  lacking,  but  the  number  of  unknown 
faults  that  were  unearthed  was  astounding 
to  us.  We  had  felt  that  we  were  in  close  touch 
with  the  system  and  knew  fairly  well  what 
was  needed,  but  we  found  out,  to  our  surprise, 
that  we  had  overlooked  many  vital  points.  We 
would  unhesitatingly  recommend  a  coopera¬ 
tive  study  for  any  school,  as  we  feel  that  it 
was  worth  all  the  time  and  effort  expended. 


NEW  EXPERIMENTAL  TEACHING  UNITS 


The  following  series  of  three  articles  which  J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Director  of 
constitutes  a  report  of  progress  by  the  Senior  High  Schools,  Des  Moines,  lowai 
Committee  on  Experimental  Units,  of  is  chairman. — The  Editor. 

I.  EDUCATION  WELCOMES  A  NEW  TYPE  OF  TEXT  MATERIAL 
J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Working  through  its  Committee  on 
Experimental  Units,  the  North  Central 
Association  has  spent  six  years  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  production  and  use  of  a 
new  typie  of  text  material  for  pupil 
study.  The  project  has  met  with  some 
measure  of  success.  This  seems  an  ap¬ 
propriate  time  to  review  briefly  the  pur¬ 
poses  sought  throughout  the  expierimen- 
tation  and  to  analyze  the  response  which 
teachers  and  administrators  have  made 
to  the  material. 

I.  FUNDAMENTAL  PURPOSES  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE 

The  Committee  did  not  set  out  to 
write  and  publish  text  material.  This 
fact  is  important  in  understanding  the 
work  of  the  group.  It  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  1935  when  the  attention  of  the 
educational  world  was  centered  on  the 
social  studies  even  more  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  Committee  asked  the 
question,  “Why  are  social  studies  teach¬ 
ers  and  classes  not  dealing  with  more 
vital,  live  issues  which  help  the  young 
citizen  to  orient  himself  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  world?”  Probing  this  question 
brought  out  the  fact  that  teachers  did 
not  have  material  which  enabled  them  to 
study  and  discuss  such  topics  with  their 
classes  with  any  feeling  of  security. 

The  next  step  was  to  see  whether  such 
material  existed.  A  year  of  directed  re¬ 
search  disclosed  that  it  does  exist  but 
that  few  have  the  ability  or  opportunity 
to  assemble  it  for  classroom  use.  Neither 
high  school  pupils  nor  teachers  can  dig 


out  of  original  sources  the  summarized 
statements  and  facts  necessary  to  do 
careful  thinking  about  contemporary 
problems.  The  following  two  years,  the 
Committee  mimeographed  materials  pro¬ 
duced  by  two  teacher  writers  and  re¬ 
searchers  and  tried  them  out  in  twelve 
high  schools.  It  was  not  until  this  stage 
was  reached  that  the  publication  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  classroom  use  was  considered. 
If,  at  that  time,  a  publishing  company 
could  have  been  located  which  would 
undertake  the  production  of  such  mate¬ 
rial  as  a  commercial  venture,  the  North 
Central  Association  would  probably  not 
have  gone  further.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  have  that  fact  estai> 
lished,  because  it  is  easy  to  think  that 
the  Committee  might  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  its  own  interests 
rather  than  in  trying  to  provide  some¬ 
thing  which  was  not  available  at  the 
present  time  for  teacher  use. 

II.  WHAT  IS  NEW  ABOUT  THE 
UNIT  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  PROBLEMS? 

The  unit  studies  thus  far  produced 
are  planned  to  provide  material  for  a 
new  approach  to  the  education  of  young 
citizens.  They  connote  the  viewpoint 
that  high  school  students  are  mature 
enough  to  consider  some  of  the  insistent, 
continuing  problems  of  society  which 
affect  their  lives  directly.  No  school  can 
ever  study  all  of  these  problems.  We 
must  be  satisfied  if  they  study  a  few 
which  have  direct  meaning  to  them,  and 
thus  develop  methods  of  attack,  cau- 
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tions,  knowledge  of  information,  and 
habits  of  thinking  which  will  be  useful 
in  arriving  at  decisions  about  the  issues 
which  constantly  confront  us.  This  ap¬ 
proach  is  not  original  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  But  the  attempt  to  provide  material 
for  pupil  use  seemed  to  be  “new  terri¬ 
tory.”  Pamphlet  material  is  not  new. 
But  most  of  those  available  to  schools 
deal  with  limited  aspects  of  a  topic,  or 
present  the  specific  point  of  view  of  a 
given  organization.  Their  use  by  high 
school  pupils  is  not  the  first  objective  of 
their  production,  but  only  an  incidental 
use.  They  are  valuable  for  supplemental 
reading,  but  not  as  basic  texts. 

Some  of  the  requirements  kept  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee  in 
producing  the  Unit  Studies  in  American 
Problems  may  be  stated: 

A.  The  units  should  be  planned  and  written 
by  high  school  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  classroom  experience. 

B.  Each  pamphlet  should  present  a  reason¬ 
ably  comprehensive  treatment  of  a  problem, 
an  area,  or  a  field.  It  should  serve  as  the  basis 
for  a  fairly  complete  study,  even  if  little 
supplementary  material  were  used. 

C.  Each  unit  is  produced  with  the  same 
care  for  accuracy,  attention  to  format,  illus¬ 
tration,  and  critical  study  of  philosophic  view¬ 
points  that  are  accorded  the  best  textbooks. 

D.  The  use  of  pamphlets  enables  the  teacher 
and  the  class  to  select  the  topics  or  problems 
of  most  interest  and  value  at  a  given  time. 

E.  As  conditions  change,  new  unit  texts 
may  be  added  to  classroom  equipment  in  a 
short  time  without  an  expensive  re-adoption 
of  texts.  The  publishers  may  discontinue  or 
revise  an  outmoded  presentation  with  less 
expense  than  is  possible  with  more  costly 
textbooks. 

F.  Each  problem  dealt  with  may  be  given 
fuller  and  more  comprehensive  treatment  than 
is  possible  in  a  general  text. 

III.  HOW  HAS  THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORLD 
WELCOMED  THE  ADVENTURE? 

The  response  of  educational  circles  to 
the  new  material  has  been  encouraging. 
Each  year,  the  group  assembled  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  North  Central 
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Association  has  approved  the  program 
and  encouraged  the  Committee.  College 
teachers  have  urged  the  continuation  of 
the  project.  Most  encouraging,  teachers 
have  asked  for  the  pamphlets  and  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  have  bought 
them  in  gratifying  numbers.  Two  titles, 
WAy  Taxes?  and  Civil  Service  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  summer  of  1939.  By  Janu¬ 
ary,  1941,  11,560  copies  of  the  former 
and  9,533  copies  of  the  latter  were  sold. 
A  third  title.  Democracy  and  Its  Com¬ 
petitors,  was  placed  on  sale  September 
13,  1941.  I  think  this  pamphlet  is  an 
indication  of  the  value  of  such  material, 
because — although  we  had  been  work¬ 
ing  for  a  year  and  a  half  on  it,  trying  to 
get  something  that  would  handle  such 
an  explosive  topic  in  a  way  which  the 
Committee  felt  would  keep  their  own 
hides  safe — we  discovered  the  insistent 
need  and  urge  for  material  to  present  to 
students  on  this  phase  of  the  present 
social  picture.  It  was  hurried  through 
two  or  three  months  before  it  would 
have  come  out  otherwise,  and  it  is  indic¬ 
ative  of  the  thing  that  can  be  done 
with  the  type  of  material  we  have  deal¬ 
ing  with  current  problems.  Its  timely 
nature  and  the  value  of  its  contents  led 
to  the  sale  of  almost  20,000  copies  in 
three  months’  time.  A  fourth  title.  Hous¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  came  off  the 
press  January  8,  1941.  At  least  1,200 
copies  have  been  sold  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Thus  a  total  of  over  40,000  copies 
of  the  three  publications  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  less  than  two  years’  time. 

Fully  as  gratifying  as  the  response  of 
educators  has  been  the  approval  of  the 
lay  public.  Unsolicited  press  notices 
have  appeared  in  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  throughout  the 
country,  and  inquiries  based  on  United 
Press  stories  have  come  from  schools 
scattered  from  California  to  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Somehow  the  information  did  not 
get  around  to  them  through  educational 
circles. 
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A  third  response  has  come  from  other 
publishing  groups  and  companies.  No 
claim  is  made  that  this  Committee  orig¬ 
inated  the  idea  of  this  type  of  material. 
But  several  companies  have  investigated 
the  feasibility  of  beginning  this  type  of 
text  production.  One  large  company  has 
a  pretentious  program  under  way  which 
includes  science,  social  studies,  and  voca¬ 
tions.  I  happen  to  know  that  another 
publishing  company  or  two  are  giving 
very  careful  attention  to  the  possibility 
that  such  a  program  may  be  financially 
possible  and  desirable.  A  smaller  com¬ 
pany  is  rushing  out  dozens  of  units  on 
the  subject.  The  idea  is  catching  on  and 
we  may  expect  it  to  expand  rapidly. 

IV.  HAS  THE  NEED  FOR 
EXPERIMENTATION  BEEN  MET? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  No. 
Not  enough  units  are  available  for  a 
course  in  high  school.  Only  a  few  of  the 
most  needed  topics  and  areas  have  not 
been  covered.  The  units  are  now  largely 
used  as  supplementary  material  to  en¬ 
rich  a  general  textbook  course,  which  is 
not  the  primary  aim  of  the  Committee. 
The  production  of  such  material  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  data  do  not  show  conclu¬ 
sively  that  a  commercial  company  can 
afford  to  undertake  such  a  project  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  some  sponsoring  agency. 
Teachers  have  not  yet  become  generally 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  material 
and  are  still  relying  upon  principles 
courses  to  large  extent.  The  techniques 
of  managing  such  a  course  are  still 
foreign  to  a  majority  of  teachers.  Some¬ 
thing  of  great  value  has  been  suggested 
by  these  samples  and  given  a  boost  by 
the  Association.  The  Committee  has  felt 
somewhat  chagrined  that  more  copies  of 
these  publications  apparently  have  been 


sold  to  non-members — ^not  members  of 
the  North  Central  Association — than 
have  been  sold  to  member  groups.  But 
nothing  has  been  proved  as  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  form  of  pupil  texts  or  the 
general  acceptance  of  such  courses  and 
teaching  objectives  by  the  profession. 
Our  results  thus  far  are  encouraging 
but  not  conclusive. 

V.  HOW  MUCH  FARTHER  SHOULD  THE 
ASSOCIATION  GO  WITH  ITS  MEMBERSHIP? 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
sponsorship  continue  until  at  least  ten 
units  are  available  for  teachers.  Three 
new  units  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  now  and  may  be  available  by 
September,  1941.  Three  other  units  have 
been  proposed.  The  Committee  is  open 
to  suggestions  as  to  competent  writers 
and  needed  units.  For  the  sake  of  the 
record,  the  units  available  and  proposed 
are  given  here: 

Published  and  available: 

Krug,  Why  Taxes?,  igsg 
Carrothers,  Civil  Service,  1939 
Kalp  and  Morgan,  Democracy  and  Its 
Competitors,  1940 

Troebtrup,  Housing  in  the  United  States, 
1941 

Accepted  and  now  being  completed: 
The  Defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Young  America  Rolls  Up  Its  Sleeves 
Government  in  Business 
Proposed  new  topics: 

Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Area 
Public  Opinion 

We  have  one  writer  who  has  agreed  to 
submit  a  first  draft  of  Our  Neighbors  to 
the  South,  or  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Area  and  the  problems  related  to  us. 
We  are  hopeful  of  finding  some  way  to 
publish  something  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  formation  of  public  opinion 
also. 
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II.  THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
R.  B.  Patik,  Shaker  High  School,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 


During  the  past  year  the  attention  of 
many  high  school  students,  as  well  as 
adults,  has  been  almost  continuously 
focused  on  the  problems  of  national  de¬ 
fense.  Through  press  and  radio  reports, 
students  have  come  to  believe  that  for¬ 
eign  totalitarianism  does  threaten  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy.  They  see  the  threat  as 
both  military  and  economic.  In  fact,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  students  in  social 
studies  classes  to  consider  topics  not 
related  to  the  present  war.  They  realize 
that  both  foreign  and  domestic  threats 
to  American  democracy  have  already 
vitally  affected  their  lives  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  do  so  in  the  months 
and  years  to  come.  In  this  connection  I 
wish  to  turn  for  just  a  minute  to  the 
original  manuscript  for  The  Dejense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  read  to  you 
certain  excerpts. 

Concerning  South  America,  Hitler 
says,  “We  shall  create  a  new  Germany 
there.  We  shall  find  everything  we  need 
there.” 

Regarding  Mexico,  Hitler  comments, 
“If  we  had  that  country,  we  could  solve 
all  of  our  difficulties.  Mexico  is  a  country 
that  cries  for  a  capable  master.  It  is 
being  ruined  by  its  government.  With 
the  treasure  of  Mexican  soil,  Germany 
could  be  rich  and  great.  Why  do  we  not 
tackle  this  task?  You  could  get  this 
Mexico  for  a  couple  of  hundred  million.” 

Of  the  United  States,  Hitler  cried, 
“National  socialism  alone  is  destined  to 
liberate  the  American  people  from  their 
ruling  cliques  and  give  them  back  the 
means  of  becoming  a  great  nation.” 

So  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  know 
that  he  has  a  plan.  We  have  seen  how 
his  plans  have  worked  heretofore,  and 
whether  we  think  it  is  possible  that  it 
could  be  worked  in  America,  we  know 
thzt  there  is  danger,  and  our  young 
people  are  concerned  about  it. 


High  school  students  have  a  real  need 
for  guidance  in  thinking  through  these 
problems  of  national  defense.  Although 
there  are  many  things  the  schools  may 
do  to  help  in  the  defense  of  democracy 
today,  there  is  one  service  which  they 
should  not  fail  to  perform:  They  should 
provide  materials  which  will  assist  young 
people  in  getting  a  well-rounded  picture 
of  defense  problems.  The  new  unit 
study.  Defense  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere,  is  intended  to  help  in  meeting 
this  need. 

The  unit  not  only  provides  a  summary 
of  materials  that  have  been  available  on 
military  and  economic  defense,  but  also 
offers  guidance  to  the  student  in  keeping 
his  information  up-to-date.  The  regular 
reading  of  a  number  of  periodicals  car¬ 
rying  defense  information  is  recom¬ 
mended.  For  those  who  wish  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  treatment  of  the  subject  than 
that  found  in  this  hundred-page  book¬ 
let,  a  short  list  of  pertinent  books  and  a 
much  longer  list  of  books,  periodicals, 
and  pamphlets  are  provided.  There  are 
suggestions  for  oral  reports,  short  or 
long  papers,  group  discussions,  debates, 
interviews,  guest  speakers,  and  field  trips 
which  may  make  the  unit  of  study  more 
vital  and  realistic. 

All  of  the  materials  included  in  this 
unit  have  been  tried  out  at  Roosevelt 
High  School,  Des  Moines.  If  you  are  at 
all  familiar  with  Ufe,  you  will  know  that 
a  few  weeks  ago  it  showed  that  Des 
Moines  has  been  exceedingly  successful 
in  getting  its  pupils  to  have  a  direct 
interest  in  civic  affairs.  In  fact,  students 
in  that  school  have  contributed  numer¬ 
ous  cartoons,  graphs,  and  maps  to  the 
manuscript  for  this  unit. 

Several  qualified  critics  have  read  this 
unit  and  the  authors  have  profited  by 
their  suggestions.  May  I  say,  also,  that 
some  men  of  national  repute  in  this 
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field  have  read  the  manuscript  and  con-  Chapter  III  is  concerned  with  the  in- 
tributcd  both  criticisms  and  suggestions,  ternal  foes  of  democracy  in  the  Ameri- 
The  manuscript  is  now  in  its  last  stages  cas  and  with  ways  in  which  they  are 
of  revision.  being  counteracted. 

Chapter  I  deals  with  the  military  Chapter  IV  emphasizes  the  role  of  the 
threats  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  school  in  national  defense,  stresses  the 
the  defense  plans  that  have  been  set  up  need  for  health  and  useful  work  and  an 
to  meet  them.  Both  the  possibility  and  understanding  of  the  history  of  de¬ 
probability  of  attack  on  this  hemisphere  mocracy  in  America  and  its  practices  to- 
are  discussed.  The  United  States  defense  day,  and  concludes  with  a  statement  of 
program,  cooperation  with  the  British  the  difficulties  facing  the  schools— diffi- 
Empire,  cooperation  with  Latin  America,  culties  in  finance,  in  combating  pressure 
and  the  stiffening  of  our  Far  Eastern  groups,  and  in  retaining  the  most  corn- 
policy  are  the  specific  defense  measures  petent  teachers, 
described  in  this  chapter.  There  are  three  appendices  in  this 

Chapter  II  includes  an  explanation  of  booklet.  Appendix  A  includes  projects 
the  economic  hazards  of  the  Western  and  problems  for  discussion.  Appendix 
Hemisphere — trends  in  foreign  trade,  B  is  a  list  of  selected  readings  on  na- 
unemployment  in  the  United  States,  tional  defense.  Appendix  C  is  a  copy  of 
poor  distribution  of  wealth,  income,  and  the  text  of  the  lease-lend  law. 
world  resources.  Defense  measures  I  believe  that  all  of  you  will  want 
against  them  are  mentioned.  copies  of  this  unit. 

III.  YOUNG  AMERICA  ROLLS  UP  ITS  SLEEVES— YOUTH  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
Edith  M.  Selberg  and  Douglas  S.  Ward 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley 

In  September,  1940,  in  response  to  the  part  of  a  guidance  course.  The  unit  was 
invitation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com-  built,  therefore,  not  to  furnish  informa- 
mittee  on  Experimental  Units,  we  began  tion  which  students  should  learn  within 
the  preparation  of  the  unit.  Youth  and  a  certain  subject  matter  area.  We  hope 
Employment,  as  it  was  first  named.  To  that  the  unit  will  contribute  to  the  an- 
this  task  we  brought  a  variety  of  exper-  swering  of  questions  which  real  high 
iences  which  included  teaching  and  ad-  school  students  actually  ask  about  the 
ministration  in  public  junior  and  senior  big  problem  of  getting  a  job. 
high  schools,  teaching  in  an  experimen-  First,  the  basic  problems  for  the  unit 
tal  secondary  school,  guidance  and  coun-  were  designated.  We  listed  all  of  the 
selling,  and  directing  the  education  of  questions  which  we  had  heard  youngsters 
both  in-service  and  beginning  teachers,  ask  concerning  the  problem  of  finding 

We  attacked  this  unit  from  the  point  employment.  We  staged  several  informal 
of  view  of  its  contribution  to  the  total  interviews  with  the  students  in  the  school 
program  of  learners  in  the  senior  high  in  which  we  work  to  fill  in  the  gaps  left 
school.  We  did  not  consider  our  job  to  in  this  list  of  questions.  We  then  grouped 
be  the  preparation  of  material  so  special-  similar  questions,  analyzed  the  list  to 
ized  that  it  would  be  usable  in  only  a  discover  basic  problems,  and  arrived  at 
particular  area  of  the  school  program,  six  main  questions.  These  questions, 
such  as  a  class  in  vocations.  We  under-  which  serve  as  titles  of  the  unit’s  six 
stood  that  the  unit  was  to  be  utilized  chapters,  follow: 
either  in  a  social  studies  course  or  as  “What  Does  Out-of-School  Youth 
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Have  to  Say  to  High  School  Students?” 

“Why  are  Many  Youth  Unable  to 
Find  Desirable  Work?” 

“What  is  Being  Done  to  Help  Youth?” 

“How  Can  Youth  Find  Jobs?” 

“How  Can  You  Grow  on  Your  Job?” 

“How  Can  Youth  Build  a  Better 
Future?” 

We  then  began  an  extensive  and  inten¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  materials  in  the  field. 
Although  we  considered  ourselves  rea¬ 
sonably  up-to-date  on  youth  problems, 
we  were  amazed  to  discover  the  volume 
of  material  which  has  come  off  the  press 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  inclusion  of 
this  material  in  the  unit  depended  upon 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  answering 
one  of  the  unit’s  main  questions  or  sub¬ 
problems.  One  of  the  readers  to  whom 
the  first  draft  of  the  unit  was  sent 
pointed  out  occasional  errors  which  we 
made  in  interpreting  certain  of  the 
studies  quoted.  The  suggestions  which 
this  expert  made  are  now  being  followed, 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  finished  unit 
will  be  a  conservative,  dependable,  yet 
realistic  picture  of  the  employment  pros¬ 
pects  for  Young  America.  In  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  and 
the  present  boom  in  our  defense  indus¬ 
tries  we  view  these  problems  in  proper 
perspective  as  transitory  activities.  They 
will  not  be  allowed  to  screen  the  basic 
issues  which  determine  the  long  range 
youth-employment  picture. 

Textbooks  written  for  guidance  courses 
and  much  professional  literature  in  the 
fields  of  vocational  guidance,  counsell¬ 
ing,  personnel  management  and  place¬ 
ment  were  reviewed.  Teachers  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  guidance  courses 
and  a  number  of  vocational  counsellors 
were  consulted  concerning  the  validity  of 
the  questions  which  we  had  set  up  as 
those  which  face  youth.  The  kind  of 
information  which  should  go  into  any 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions  was 
also  discussed  with  these  specialists. 

We  felt  that  the  literary  style  of  this 


unit  should  be  given  primary  considera¬ 
tion  in  our  plans.  In  the  Secondary 
School  of  the  Colorado  State  College  of 
Education  in  which  we  work,  students 
in  most  classes  have  access  to  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  reading  material  rather 
than  a  single  text.  We,  therefore  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  observe  the  types 
of  books  which  youngsters  select  when 
they  have  an  opportunity  for  selection. 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  many 
high  school  students  are  hindered  from 
understanding  the  books  written  in  adult 
language  which  fill  most  classroom  libra¬ 
ries.  Our  students  do  not  read  such  books 
voluntarily.  They  like  best  to  read,  and 
learn  best  from,  material  which  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  language  not  too  far  removed 
from  that  which  high  school  students 
themselves  use  in  conversation.  One  of 
the  readers  of  this  unit  has  commented 
favorably  on  our  use  of  language  which 
he  felt  descended  to  slang  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  Our  students  prefer  material 
which  is  highly  illustrated,  utilizes  an 
understandable  vocabulary,  and  repro¬ 
duces  life-like  situations  by  the  use 
of  conversation,  characterization,  and 
dramatization.  With  these  facts  in  mind 
we  have  attempted  to  write  a  unit  which 
high  school  students  will  understand  and 
enjoy.  There  is  already  an  abundance  of 
fine  material  about  youth  and  jobs  on 
the  reading  level  of  the  educated  adult. 
To  edit  and  select  from  these  sources 
would  be  not  an  easy  task,  but  a  use¬ 
less  one.  We  have  attempted  to  write 
directly  to  the  individual  high  school 
reader. 

Any  brief  analysis  of  American  youth 
and  its  eternal  quest  for  jobs  could  easily 
degenerate  into  a  mere  statistical  exposi¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  so  many  figures 
collected  and  there  is  such  a  variety  of 
tabulations  and  averages  of  so  many 
items  of  limited  importance  that  we  were 
forced  to  consider  thrice  before  includ¬ 
ing  any  particular  numerical  data  in  the 
unit.  Statistics  are  rarely  interesting  to 
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high  school  students,  especially  since 
they  are  seldom  taught  how  to  read  and 
interpret  statistical  material.  We  felt 
impelled,  however,  to  present  many 
ideas  of  this  type  such  as  the  changing 
ratio  of  adults  to  youth,  the  effects  of 
machine  technology  on  employment  in 
certain  industries,  unemployment  (es¬ 
pecially  as  it  affects  youth),  the  tremen¬ 
dous  and  significant  changes  in  the  place 
of  the  farm  in  American  life,  and  chang¬ 
ing  opportunities  in  certain  groups  of 
occupations.  This  type  of  information, 
however,  constitutes  less  than  one  third 
of  the  unit.  The  use  of  pictorial  statis¬ 
tics  can  make  these  ideas  attractive  and 
understandable. 

Young  America  Rolls  Up  Its  Sleeves, 
subtitled  Youth  and  Employment,  is  the 
present  designation  of  this  unit.  This 
title  occurred  to  us  when  we  reviewed 
the  learning  activities  which  had  been 
developed  for  the  unit.  These  learning 
activities  are  placed  either  at  the  ends 
of  chapters,  or  at  the  psychologically 
valid  points  in  the  text  where  they  most 
logically  belong.  Youth  and  Employ¬ 
ment  presents  a  challenging  personal 
problem,  too  challenging  to  be  met  with 
an  approach  less  alert  than  that  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  present  title.  No  high 
school  youth  can  solve  his  problems  of 
personal  employment  without  figura¬ 
tively  and  literally  rolling  up  his  sleeves. 
The  learning  activities,  as  a  result,  must 
be  numerous,  active,  and  extremely  local, 
so  that  basic  generalizations  may  be 
reached  by  means  of  situations  familiar 
to  the  student.  It  is  our  purpose  to  trans¬ 
fer  learning  to  the  student’s  local  envi¬ 
ronment.  If  this  does  not  take  place  the 
unit  is  meaningless.  Although  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  world  problem,  it  is  primarily  a 
local  problem  for  the  individual  high 
school  reader.  Surveys  of  local  job  op¬ 
portunities,  training  programs  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  special  organizations 
which  aid  youth  are  typical  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  we  suggest.  We  have,  in  many  in¬ 


stances,  gone  into  detail  to  give  help  in 
putting  these  activities  into  operation. 
We  have  not  assumed  that  only  bril¬ 
liant  students  and  perfect  teachers  will 
use  this  unit.  It  is  aimed  at  the  typical 
high  school  class,  and  its  ordinary 
teacher,  where  coming  to  grips  with  a 
problem  as  real  and  as  vital  as  this  one 
is  not  an  ordinary  occurance. 

An  honest  study  of  youth  and  jobs 
leads  one  inevitably  to  the  failure  of 
much  of  our  secondary  school  program 
to  face  this  primary  problem.  Teachers 
and  pupils  who  r^ad  and  use  this  unit 
will  probably  be  led  to  a  similar  con¬ 
clusion.  We  have  been  careful,  however, 
to  avoid  generalizing  about  the  school’s 
shortcomings.  In  this  coimection  we 
have  assumed  that  telling  too  much  of 
the  truth  in  a  too-direct  manner  would 
defeat  your  purpose  to  make  possible 
this  and  other  units  on  American  Prob¬ 
lems.  We  hope  that  the  present  unit  will 
lead  many  schools  to  a  reconsideration 
of  some  of  their  purposes.  Nowhere  in 
the  text,  however,  is  this  issue  either 
headlined  or  underscored.  There  are  no 
attacks  launched  nor  housecleaning  ad¬ 
vocated.  Neither  is  the  issue  evaded. 
Hopeful  practices  in  certain  schools  are 
pointed  out.  On  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
the  readers,  and  a  reconsideration  of  the 
significance  of  this  point,  we  are  enlarg¬ 
ing  this  section  to  include  descriptions 
of  more  examples  of  effective  school 
leadership  in  solving  local  youth  employ¬ 
ment  problems. 

We  realize  that  vocational  guidance 
is  a  reality  in  only  a  fraction  of  the 
nation’s  secondary  schools.  This  unit  is 
built  for  use  in  schools  where  the  guid¬ 
ance  program  is  only  a  hope.  A  section 
on  tests  for  special  diagnostic  purposes, 
several  types  of  self-analysis  devices  and 
specific  procedures  for  setting  in  motion 
operations  fundamental  to  a  guidance 
program  is  one  of  the  unit’s  features  for 
which  we  have  high  hopes.  The  schools 
where  guidance  programs  are  already  in 
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operation  will  find  that  this  unit  is  a  relationships,  will  probably  not  like 
direct  aid  in  increasing  the  effectiveness  Young  America  Rolls  Up  Its  Sleeves. 
of  its  own  program.  The  economic  prospects  facing  Ameri- 

The  often-avoided  problems  of  local-  can  youth  are  not  rosy.  The  picture  is 

ing  and  landing  a  specific  job  are  treated  not  a  pretty  one.  There  is  much  that  can 

thoroughly.  W’e  are  not  content  to  pass  be  done  to  make  it  a  less  ugly  thing  than 

over  this  process  with  pious  preachments  it  is  today.  Much  good  can  be  accom- 

about  neatness,  promptness,  and  a  pleas-  plished  by  making  the  essential  factors 

ant  smile.  We  have  even  dared  to  be  in  the  youth-job  picture  clear  to  those 

frank  about  the  matter  of  “pull,”  and  whom  it  most  acutely  affects — youth, 

family  influence — “drag”  is  what  the  themselves.  This  is  one  of  the  jobs  edu- 

students  call  it.  The  most  reliable  studies  cation  must  assume, 

in  our  bibliography  face  this  problem  The  understanding  of  and  desire  to 
and  place  it  high  in  the  list  of  factors  help  solve  this  deeply  serious  problem 
influencing  job-getting.  We  have  tried  is  the  primary  reason  why  we  have  writ- 
to  place  “pull”  in  its  proper  perspec-  ten  this  unit  as  a  direct  message,  not  to 
five,  pointing  out  its  legitimate  uses  as  teachers,  not  to  administrators,  not  to 
well  as  its  obvious  anti-social  aspects.  counselors,  but  to  youth,  themselves.  We 
Those  who  recently  were  happy  to  have  used  youth’s  own  language,  and 

have  documentary  evidence  about  the  made  suggestions  which  the  publishers 

poor  quality  of  social  studies  texts  may  label  “learning  activities”  but 

which  dare  to  admit  that  there  are  two  which  we  hope  will  lead  young  America 

sides  to  all  questions  involving  human  to  roll  up  its  sleeves. 
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In  1939  THE  Commission  on  Curricula  work.  The  two  papers  which  are  pub- 
authorized  the  Committee  on  Curricula  lished  here  may  be  construed  as  a  sec- 
Trends  to  make  a  study  of  extra-curri-  ond  report  of  progress.  A.  L.  Spohn, 
cular  contests.  Out  of  this  action  grew  Principal,  Hammond  High  S^ool, 
a  larger  investigation  of  extra-curricular  Hammond,  Indiana,  is  chairman  of  this 
activities  in  general.  In  1940  a  report  special  committee, 
was  made  upon  certain  phases  of  the  — The  Editor. 

I.  AN  EVALUATION  OF  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 
IN  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  HIGH  SCHOOLS  » 

J.  Lloyd  Trump,  The  UniversHy  of  Chicago  High  School 
A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  (Hinsdale,  Illinois),  a  highly  industrial 


Committee  on  Curriculum  Trends  de¬ 
cided  the  time  was  ripe  for  an  evalua¬ 
tive  study  of  some  of  the  procedures  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of 
extra-class  activities  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  1,4  S3 
schools  of  all  sizes  and  types  in  the 
twenty  states  served  by  the  Association. 
Replies  were  received  and  tabulated 
from  904,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  of  these 
schools,  a  high  percentage  considering 
the  length  of  the  questionnaire.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  report  based  on  these  data  was 
presented  at  this  meeting  last  year. 

In  addition  to  this  general  study,  the 
programs  of  extra-class  activities  in  five 
selected  schools  were  studied  more  in¬ 
tensively  in  an  effort  to  secure  addi¬ 
tional  data  and  to  try  out  techniques 
which  might  be  used  in  other  schools. 
The  schools  in  which  these  studies  were 
made  represented  a  variety  of  types 
which  included  a  large,  metropolitan 
high  school  (Lindbloom  High  School, 
Chicago),  a  school  in  a  relatively  homo¬ 
geneous  suburban  residential  communi¬ 
ty  (Lyons  Township,  LaGrange,  Illi¬ 
nois),  a  mixed  suburban  community 

1 A  second  report.  The  first  appears  in  the 
Quarterly  for  January,  1941. — The  Editor. 


community  with  considerable  foreign 
population  (Whiting,  Indiana),  and  a 
small  school  in  a  rural  community 
(Genoa,  Illinois).  While  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  secure  a  cross-section  of 
the  population  with  such  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  schools,  the  data  do  reveal  trends 
which  may  have  general  implications. 

A  third  study,  pertaining  to  contests, 
is  at  present  being  undertaken  by  the 
Committee.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
schools  of  different  sizes  in  all  twenty 
states  have  been  asked  to  keep  a  file  of 
all  invitations  to  participate  in  contests, 
festivals,  and  the  like.  These  files  will  be 
analyzed  to  determine  the  kinds  of  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  organizations  which 
sponsor  them.  These  three  studies,  the 
general  study,  the  five-schools  study, 
and  the  contest  survey  will  be  sum¬ 
marized  and  made  available  at  an  early 
date. 

The  general  technique  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  evaluations  presented  in  this 
study  of  extra-curricular  activities  was 
to  assemble  from  the  writings  of  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  some  general  prin¬ 
ciples  governing  the  organization  and 
administration  of  such  activities  and 
then  to  observe  practices  in  the  schools 
in  relation  to  these  generally  accepted 
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principles.  In  this  report,  principles  will 
be  enumerated  and  some  data  bearing 
on  them  indicated.  The  data  have  been 
broken  down  in  terms  of  the  sizes  of 
schools  involved.  Those  schools  having 
an  average  enrollment  of  fifty  or  fewer 
students  per  grade  were  arbitrarily 
classed  as  small  schools,  enrollments  of 
from  fifty-one  to  four  hundred  per 
grade  as  medium-sized  schools,  and  the 
rest  as  large  schools.  On  this  basis,  there 
were  257  small  schools,  519  medium 
schools,  and  125  large  schools  included 
in  the  general  study. 

PROGRAM  OF  ACTIVITIES 

The  first  two  principles  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  are  related  to  the  program  of 
activities  offered  in  the  schools.  The 
first  of  these  principles  may  be  stated 
as  follows;  The  program  should  be  kept 
flexible  in  terms  of  number  and  types 
of  activities. 

The  principals  were  asked  to  indicate 
their  personal  reactions  to  the  program 
of  extra-class  activities  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  schools.  Satisfaction  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  was  indicated  by  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  principals  of 
small  schools,  one-fourth  of  the  medium 
schools,  and  two-fifths  of  the  large 
schools.  Only  seven  principals  of  small 
schools  indicated  need  for  curtailment 
in  number  of  activities,  thirteen  felt 
this  need  in  the  medium  schools,  while 
no  principal  of  a  large  school  indicated 
that  the  program  was  over-expanded. 
That  there  is  need  for  more  activities 
was  indicated  by  about  one-third  of  the 
principals  in  each  group.  Assuming  that 
the  principals  exert  educational  leader¬ 
ship  in  their  schools,  this  tendency  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  program 
would  seem,  in  turn,  to  imply  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  keep  the  program  flexible.  Pro¬ 
cedures  governing  the  inauguration  of 
new  activities  also  influence  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  program.  An  activity  is 


automatically  included  in  the  program 
when  a  specified  number  of  students 
petition  for  it  in  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  small  schools,  two-fifths  of 
the  medium,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
the  large  schools.  There  is  an  evident 
assumption,  particularly  noticeable  in 
smaller  schools,  that  school  oflicials  will 
be  able  to  interpret  the  wishes  of  stu¬ 
dents  without  formal  procedures.  That 
this  assumption  may  be  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  seems  obvious.  What  is  probably 
the  most  acceptable  procedure  whereby 
activities  are  introduced  upon  petition 
by  a  specified  number  of  students  and 
approved  by  the  principal,  director  of 
extra-class  activities,  or  other  function¬ 
ary  having  similar  duties,  is  found  in 
fewer  than  one-fifth  of  the  schools. 

This  is  the  second  principle:  Partici¬ 
pants  should  be  asked  at  the  close  of  the 
year  for  recommendations  relative  to 
the  continuation  of  each  activity.  This 
principle  implies  a  continuous  evalua¬ 
tion  of  activities  by  the  participants.  In 
only  about  one-sixth  of  the  small,  one- 
tenth  of  the  medium,  and  fewer  than 
one-tenth  of  the  large  schools  is  this 
principle  followed.  Sponsors  alone  are 
asked  for  recommendations  in  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  schools.  In  most  of  the 
schools,  activities  are  continued  auto¬ 
matically  from  year  to  year  unless  there 
is  definite  recommendation  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Since  the  activity  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  students,  it  seems  logical  that 
definite  procedures  should  be  set  up  in 
order  to  discover  student  wishes;  re¬ 
liance  upon  faculty  or  administrative 
opinion  alone  does  not  seem  sufficient. 
This  annual  appraisal  of  the  program 
seems  to  be  needed  in  a  large  number 
of  the  schools. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  extra-class  program  is  further  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  administrative  relation- 
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ships  developed.  In  this  connection,  two 
principles  of  administration  have  been 
selected.  The  first  of  these  is,  The  ad¬ 
ministrative  relationships  should  be 
carefully  defined  and  be  similar  for  both 
athletic  and  non-athletic  activities.  The 
typical  administrative  head  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  program  is  the  school  principal. 
Supervision  of  the  program  is  delegated 
by  the  principals  to  a  variety  of  func¬ 
tionaries.  In  three-fifths  of  the  small 
schools,  the  principal  delegates  author¬ 
ity  directly  to  the  sponsors  of  activities. 
In  less  than  one-fifth  of  these  small 
schools  a  faculty-student  committee  on 
activities  is  found;  in  another  one-tenth 
there  is  a  faculty  committee.  The  office 
of  director  of  extra-class  activities  is 
almost  non-existent  in  small  schools.  In 
the  medium-size  schools,  two-thirds  of 
the  principals  delegate  responsibility 
directly  to  the  individual  sponsors. 
Faculty  committees  on  activities  exist 
in  one-eighth  of  the  schools  and  faculty- 
student  committees  in  another  eighth. 
In  only  twenty-four  out  of  519  of  these 
schools  is  there  a  director  of  extra-class 
activities.  The  situation  in  the  large 
schools  is  almost  the  same  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  one-tenth  of  these  schools 
have  directors  of  activities.  Other  data 
indicate  a  trend  towards  having  differ¬ 
ent  administrative  officers  involved  in 
the  selection  of  sponsors  of  athletic 
and  non-athletic  activities.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  athletic  sponsors  are  mainly 
selected  by  the  superintendent  where¬ 
as  non-athletic  sponsors  are  typically 
selected  by  the  principal.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  different  administrative  rela¬ 
tionships  for  athletic  and  non-athletic 
activities  may  be  questioned  from  the 
standpoint  of  placing  official  sanction  on 
the  relative  importance  of  these  two 
types  of  activities.  The  desirability  of 
having  faculty-student  committees  con¬ 
cerned  with  extra-class  activities  with 
a  single  individual  acting  as  director 


should  be  given  consideration  by  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  planning  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  supervising  these  extra-class 
activities.  The  activities  director  may 
give  a  type  of  over-all  supervision  and 
maintain  a  well  balanced,  effective  pro- 
gram  that  would  be  difficult  for  the 
principal  himself  because  of  lack  of 
time  and  the  many  other  duties  that 
crowd  his  attention.  The  student-faculty 
committee  seems  advisable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  necessity  of  a  plan¬ 
ning  board. 

The  second  principle  involving  ad¬ 
ministration  emerges  from  community 
pressures  on  sponsors:  The  sponsors  of 
activities  should  be  as  free  from  com¬ 
munity  pressures  as  other  teachers. 
Principals  were  asked  to  indicate  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  the  attitude  in 
their  communities  towards  continuing 
the  employment  of  an  activity  sponsor 
whose  teams  were  unsuccessful  in  win¬ 
ning  more  than  half  the  time  when 
engaged  in  interscholastic  competition. 
The  data  indicate  that  pressures  are 
most  pronounced  in  relation  to  athletics 
and  music  and  are  largely  confined  to 
the  small  and  medium  size  schools. 
There  is  least  pressure  on  the  sponsors 
of  dramatic  and  publication  activities. 
The  extent  of  external  pressure  is  also 
indicated  indirectly  by  the  answers  to  a 
question  relative  to  pressure  to  succeed 
as  exerted  by  sponsors  on  students,  the 
implication  being  that  these  would  be 
correlated  with  pressures  on  the  spon¬ 
sors  themselves.  One-third  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  said  students  engaging  in  con¬ 
tests  were  not  urged  to  succeed  more 
than  students  in  regular  courses,  leaving 
three-fifths  (some  did  not  answer)  who 
indicated  pressures  were  greater.  These 
combined  data  seem  to  indicate  the 
necessity  for  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents  to  follow  a  never  ending  pro¬ 
gram  of  combating  community  pres¬ 
sures  on  sponsors  in  order  that  public 
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opinion  may  be  directed  more  in  the 
direction  of  educational  outcomes  rather 
than  of  the  more  glamorous  aspects  of 
the  program. 

administrative  procedltres 

Of  the  many  principles  which  might 
be  enumerated  as  pertinent  to  the  ad- 
1  ministration  of  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties  and  as  affecting  the  participants 
themselves,  three  have  been  selected  for 
discussion  in  this  report.  The  first  of 
these  may  be  stated  as  follows:  The 
j  program  of  extra-class  activities  should 
!  be  so  planned  as  to  result  in  relatively 
I  equal  participation  of  students  from  all 
grade  levels.  This  principle  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  if  participation  is  good 
for  seniors  it  is  also  good  for  freshmen 
and  implies  the  need  for  the  develop- 
;  ment  of  a  sufficiently  broad  program  to 

meet  the  diverse  needs  of  different 
groups  of  students.  The  data  reveal  con- 
i  siderably  greater  participation  on  the 

part  of  juniors  and  seniors  than  of 
;  underclassmen.  The  five  schools  varied 

5  considerably  in  the  proportion  of  par- 

}  ticipating  students.  In  one,  all  but  about 

i.  one-tenth  were  in  activities;  in  another, 

s  one-third  were  in  no  activities  and  one- 

5.  half  were  in  either  one  or  none;  while 

0  in  a  third,  one-fourth  of  the  students 

a  were  in  no  activities.  In  the  last  school, 

d  i  by  and  large,  one-third  of  the  boys  were 

le  I  not  participating,  whereas  one-half  of 

»  j  the  ninth  grade  boys  were  non-partici- 

1-  t  pants  while  this  was  true  of  fewer  than 

Q-  one-fifth  of  the  twelfth  grade  boys. 

B-  Similarly,  40  percent  of  the  ninth  grade 

re  girls  but  only  10  percent  of  the  senior 

ig  girls  were  not  participating.  Taking  the 

bo  medium  sized  schools  as  a  group  and 

se  certain  activities  as  examples,  further 

he  1  evidence  of  lack  of  participation  is  se- 

n-  cured.  In  basketball,  13.2  percent  of  the 

•0-  freshmen  and  16.3  percent  of  the  sen¬ 
es-  iors  were  out  for  the  team.  For  football 

lie  the  range  is  from  9.8  to  25.3  percent. 


In  departmental  clubs,  18.7  per  cent  of 
the  freshmen  but  33.5  percent  of  the 
seniors  are  members.  Even  in  band,  the 
percentage  goes  up  from  10  to  13.  The 
spread  is  considerably  greater  in  publi¬ 
cations.  The  general  implication  of 
these  and  other  data  which  might  be 
given  is  that  more  students,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  underclassmen,  need  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  participate. 

The  second  principle  is  concerned 
with  getting  students  into  activities.  It 
is.  Many  devices  should  be  used  in 
acquainting  pupils  with  the  program  be¬ 
ing  offered  and  students  should  be  given 
assistance  in  making  their  selections. 
This  principle  seems  to  imply  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  developing  a  positive  program 
for  regulating  participation.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  need  to  be  stimulated  to  wider 
participation,  whereas  others  may  have 
to  have  their  participation  limited.  Not 
only  in  connection  with  this  study  but 
also  on  other  occasions,  I  have  talked 
with  both  seniors  and  alumni  who  had 
participated  very  little  or  not  at  all  in 
extra-class  activities  while  in  school. 
Almost  without  exception,  these  people 
say  they  wish  someone  had  encouraged 
them  a  bit  to  get  started.  As  students, 
they  were  shy,  not  much  interested  in 
social  affairs,  and  did  not  realize  at  the 
time  how  important  these  activities 
were.  While  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  every  student  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  participate  in  some  activity,  it 
does  seem  that  the  school  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  encourage  participation  in 
many  different  ways. 

The  students  in  the  five  schools  men¬ 
tioned  previously  were  asked  to  indicate 
why  they  had  not  taken  part  in  school 
activities.  The  reasons  most  frequently 
given  were,  by  and  large,  out-of-school 
activities,  out-of-school  work,  interfer¬ 
ence  with  regular  school  work,  and  the 
fact  that  membership  in  some  groups  is 
based  on  election. 
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What  may  the  school  do  to  meet  some 
of  these  conditions?  Obviously,  one 
remedy  lies  in  providing  different  tyjies 
of  activities.  Another  is  concerned  with 
the  general  philosophy  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  teaching  staff  toward  extra¬ 
class  activities.  Beyond  these  things,  the 
school  may  follow  a  more  positive  pro¬ 
gram  for  getting  students  to  participate. 
Nine- tenths  of  the  schools  of  all  sizes 
use  assembly  programs  to  acquaint 
students  with  different  activities.  In 
three-fifths  of  the  small,  three-fourths 
of  the  medium,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
large  schools,  the  guidance  program  is 
used  to  stimulate  interest.  Student 
handbooks  are  published  in  one-fifth  of 
the  small,  one-third  of  the  medium,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  large  schools.  A 
special  bulletin  devoted  to  extra-class 
activities  is  published  in  only  one-eighth 
of  the  small  and  one-third  of  the  me¬ 
dium  and  large  schools.  Even  in  small 
schools,  students  are  frequently  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  program  of  school  ac¬ 
tivities.  As  an  additional  step  students 
should  be  assisted  in  selecting  their 
activities.  In  one-fifth  of  the  schools  it 
is  frankly  stated  that  there  is  no  general 
program  for  helping  students  make 
choices.  In  fewer  than  one-half  of  the 
schools  is  such  help  made  a  definite  part 
of  the  guidance  program.  The  assump¬ 
tion  that  students  are  able  to  make 
choices  without  faculty  assistance  will 
be  accepted  by  some  schoolmen;  in  the 
main,  however,  it  seems  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  the  student  reactions 
recorded  in  this  study. 

The  policies  being  followed  in  limit¬ 
ing  student  participation  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  Approximately  three  times  as 
many  schools  limit  participation  in  ath¬ 
letic  activities  as  in  non-athletic  activi¬ 
ties.  Point  systems  are  used  to  control 
participation  in  one-fifth  of  the  small 
schools,  one-eighth  of  the  medium,  and 
three-tenths  of  the  large.  In  general. 


these  systems  limit  maximum  rather 
than  minimum  participation.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  activities  are  scheduled 
constitutes  a  common  restriction  upon 
participation,  a  procedure  followed  in 
roughly  one-third  of  the  schools.  The 
majority  of  schools  of  all  sizes  have  no 
definite  policy  for  regulating  participa¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  the  inequalities  in  par¬ 
ticipation,  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
schools  have  faced  this  problem  as  posi¬ 
tively  as  appears  to  be  desirable.  In 
general,  there  should  be  a  wide  variety 
of  activities  with  provisions  for  easy 
expansion  in  terms  of  student  wishes,  a 
definite  program  for  acquainting  pupils 
with  available  activities,  means  for  as¬ 
sisting  pupils  in  making  selections,  and 
finally,  through  scheduling  and  other 
simple  procedures,  regulation  of  par¬ 
ticipation. 

The  third  principle  relates  to  unde¬ 
sirable  outcomes  which  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  participation.  It  may  be 
stated  thus:  Every  possible  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  the  undesirable  out¬ 
comes  which  sometimes  accompany  par¬ 
ticipation  in  extra-class  activities.  What 
are  these  undesirable  outcomes?  Stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  alumni,  and  parents  were 
asked  to  indicate  them.  Of  the  3,505 
students,  about  bne-tenth  mentioned  as 
the  outstanding  undesirable  outcome 
the  fact  that  small  groups  or  cliques 
develop  and  control  activities.  The  par¬ 
ents  gave  the  foregoing  objection  as 
their  second,  the  first  being  that  activi¬ 
ties  cause  neglect  of  regular  school  sub¬ 
jects.  This  problem  of  cliques  was 
mentioned  most  frequently  by  faculty 
and  alumni.  That  participation  causes 
jealousies  among  students  and  makes 
some  of  them  feel  inferior  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  about  one-tenth  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  About  one-half  of  the  faculty 
members  said  that  too  much  emphasis 
is  put  on  winning  games  and  contests, 
and  that  activities  cause  neglect  of 
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regular  school  subjects.  Time  does  not 
permit  further  discussion  of  these  data. 
Most  of  the  outcomes  listed  as  undesir¬ 
able  may  be  partly  overcome  through 
guidance  and  careful  supervision.  Ad- 
ministators  need  to  realize  that  these 
dangers  exist  and  to  see  that  continuing 
programs  are  kept  in  operation  to  com¬ 
bat  them. 

A  fourth  principle  is,  Students  should 
he  given  some  training  in  the  selection 
of  leaders,  and  the  leaders  selected 
should  be  given  training  to  develop 
further  their  effectiveness  as  leaders. 
This  topic  was  discussed  last  year.  It  is 
mentioned  again  only  for  emphasis.  A 
little  more  than  a  month  ago,  I  met 
with  a  group  of  leaders  at  the  Lyons 
Township  High  School,  a  group  organ¬ 
ized  this  year  as  part  of  a  general  move 
to  improve  the  activity  program.  These 
young  people  were  live  wires  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  discussing  problems  they 
faced  in  directing  their  different  organi¬ 
zations.  They  continued  their  questions 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  school  had 
closed.  Similar  groups  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  High  School  have  operated 
with  comparable  results.  Probably  in  no 
other  area  in  the  school  program  is 
there  a  greater  opportunity  for  the 
teaching  of  democracy  than  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  training  of  leaders  and  in  the 
following  of  this  leadership.  The  data 
reveal  very  definitely  that  much  more 
needs  to  he  done  in  this  area. 

FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Financing  school  activities  constitutes 
the  fourth  general  aspect  of  extra-class 
activities  to  be  discussed  in  this  report. 
Here  the  first  principle  is,  A  system  of 
centralized  accounting  should  be  used  in 
the  handling  of  extra-class  activity  funds. 
A  situation  was  recently  disclosed  in 
which  each  activity  in  a  school  had  done 
its  own  banking,  and  in  order  to  keep 
good  feeling  in  the  community,  the  ac¬ 


counts  had  been  scattered  among  the  six 
banks  operating  there.  Naturally,  when 
some  classes  graduated  or  a  treasurer’s 
book  was  lost,  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
track  of  all  the  accounts.  The  present 
principal  has  reorganized  the  system 
bringing  all  the  accounts  under  one  head 
with  sub-accounts  for  the  different  activ¬ 
ities.  One-third  of  the  small  schools,  one- 
half  of  the  medium,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  large  schools  have  a  general  treas¬ 
urer  in  charge  of  activity  funds.  In  many 
of  the  smaller  schools,  the  principal 
serves  as  treasurer.  The  general  treas¬ 
urer  should  be  bonded  and  his  books 
should  be  audited  annually  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  professional  auditor.  The  practice 
of  having  all  accounts  carried  in  one 
general  fund  with  sub-accounts  for  the 
different  activities  is  followed  in  about 
one-third  of  the  schools.  The  expansion 
of  this  procedure  seems  necessary  if 
schools  are  to  get  away  from  club  dues 
and  if  the  board  of  education  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  for  extra-class 
activities. 

The  second  principle  is.  Permission  to 
spend  activity  funds  should  require  the 
joint  sanction  of  the  membership  of  the 
activity,  the  sponsor,  and  the  principal, 
or  officers  representing  these  persons. 
Some  may  call  this  procedure  red-tape; 
on  the  other  hand,  such  a  plan  seems 
necessary  if  the  interests  of  the  )roung 
people  and  the  school  are  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  protected.  This  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
small  and  medium  schoools  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  large  ones.  A  more  com¬ 
mon  practice,  followed  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  schools,  is  to  have  authori¬ 
zation  given  by  the  sponsor  and  the 
principal.  It  is  apparent  that  many 
schools  should  revise  their  policies  in 
this  regard. 

A  third  principle  is.  All  expenditures 
should  be  paid  for  by  check  and  that 
canceled  checks  should  be  filed  with  the 
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invoice  and  requisition.  Such  a  provision 
seems  essential  if  the  interests  of  differ¬ 
ent  groups  are  to  be  protected.  When 
referees  are  paid  in  cash  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  a  game  without  receipt  or 
requisition,  this  principle  is  violated. 
The  approved  procedure  is  now  followed 
in  6o  percent  of  the  small  and  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  medium  and  large  schools. 

Several  other  procedures  with  resjiect 
to  finance  administration  were  discussed 
in  the  rqjort  last  year  and  are  not  pre¬ 
sented  again. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  CONTESTS 

Interscholastic  contests  form  a  fifth 
phase  of  the  extra-class  program.  That 
these  constitute  a  controversial  issue 
among  principals  was  pointed  out  in  our 
report  last  year.  Yesterday  such  contests 
were  discussed  in  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools.  It  was 
agreed  that  all  activities,  including  con¬ 
tests,  must  contribute  most  effectively 
to  the  educational  program,  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  based  on  a  referendum, 
were  made  that  participation  in  district, 
regional,  state,  and  interstate  contests 
should  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  re¬ 
spective  State  Committees  of  the  North 
Central  Association. 

Here  a  basic  principle  emerges;  name¬ 
ly,  Participation  in  contests  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  educational 
merit  rather  than  because  of  pressures 
from  the  community,  faculty  members, 
sponsoring  organizations,  or  other 
sources.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  in 
many  cases  commercial  firms,  colleges 
and  universities,  and  certain  local,  state, 
and  national  organizations  sponsor  con¬ 
tests  for  their  advertising  value.  That 
school  administrators  need  constantly  to 
be  aware  of  this  motive  and  weigh  the 
educational  merits  of  each  invitation  to 
patricipate  is  indicated  by  the  results  of 
our  inquiry. 

The  second  principle  is.  The  school 


should  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  stu¬ 
dents  participating  in  extra-class  activi¬ 
ties  away  from  home.  This,  it  seems, 
should  be  a  prerequisite  for  participa¬ 
tion.  In  about  90  percent  of  the  cases, 
transportation  to  and  from  contests  is 
furnished  by  the  schools,  this  being 
somewhat  more  generally  true  in  the 
case  of  athletic  than  of  non-athletic 
activities.  Local  citizens  are  asked  to 
help  pay  the  expenses  of  students  in 
non-athletic  contests  in  about  one-fourth 
of  the  schools.  Before  a  student  may 
participate  in  contests,  p)arents  are  asked 
to  waive  all  claims  against  the  school  in 
case  of  accidents  in  about  40  percent  of  | 
the  small  and  medium  schools  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  large  ones.  When  it  comes 
to  actually  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
pupils,  about  one-half  of  the  principals 
in  all  sizes  of  schools  say  their  schools  I 
accept  it.  The  reluctance  of  other  prin¬ 
cipals  to  make  this  statement  indicates 
that  some  problems  exist  at  this  point. 
Closely  related  to  this  question  is  the 
extent  to  which  schools  carry  insurance 
for  participants.  About  three-fifths  of 
the  schools  do  not  carry  insurance  other 
than  that  provided  by  those  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  pupils.  When  in¬ 
surance  is  carried,  the  commonest  typ)e  is 
that  covering  injuries  to  football  players, 
found  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases. 
Insurance  for  participants  in  non- 
athletic  contests  is  almost  non-existent. 
The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  intra¬ 
mural  sports,  although  about  one  schod 
in  twenty  provides  this  typo.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  schools  carry  insurance  in 
state  or  group-of-schools  insurance  plans. 

EVALUATION  OF  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM 

The  final  aspoct  of  the  extra<lass  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  discussed  in  this  report  is 
that  of  evaluation.  Here  one  principle 
may  be  listed;  that  is.  The  extra-class 
program  in  the  schools  should  receive 
local,  continuous  evaluation  in  as  oh- 
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jective  a  manner  as  possible.  No  evalua¬ 
tive  studies  have  been  undertaken  in 
more  than  one-half  of  the  schools.  When 
such  studies  were  undertaken,  they  were 
limited  generally  to  the  spread  of  pupil 
participation.  These  facts  were  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  report  last  year.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  few  notable  exceptions.  The 
need  for  continuous  evaluation  of  all 
aspects  of  the  educational  program 
seems  obvious. 

How  may  a  school  evaluate  its  extra¬ 
class  activities  program?  Techniques 
similar  to  those  developed  in  the  Eight 
Year  Study  may  be  used.  Moreover, 
copies  of  the  questionnaires  used  in  our 
study  are  available.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  technique  has  certain 
limitations.  These  instruments  depend 
upon  the  opinions  of  students,  faculty, 
alumni,  and  parents  rather  than  on  their 
reactions  to  some  test  or  other  evalua¬ 
tive  instrument.  For  example,  a  student 
may  believe  he  has  received  benefit  or 
experienced  an  undesirable  outcome 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  change 
did  not  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  opin¬ 
ions  have  value  when  they  are  carefully 
interpreted  and  when  the  trends  are  not 
too  indefinite. 

To  illustrate  this  matter  of  continuous 
evaluation:  In  the  five  schools,  students, 
faculty,  alumni,  and  parents  were  asked 
to  criticize  the  current  activity  program. 
Of  the  3,505  students  who  filled  out  the 
questionnaires,  nearly  one-half  said  they 
believed  more  should  be  done  to  en¬ 
courage  students  to  participate,  a  belief 
also  held  by  about  three-fourths  of  the 
alumni,  three-fifths  of  the  faculty,  and 
one-third  of  the  parents.  One-fifth  of  the 
students  felt  that  teachers  do  not  take 
enough  interest  or  spend  enough  time  in 
sponsoring  activities,  and  an  almost 
equal  proportion  of  the  faculty  and 
alumni,  and  one-tenth  of  the  parents 
shared  this  belief.  In  respect  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  activities  offered,  about  one  out 
of  every  five  students  stated  that  there 


are  too  few,  and  one  out  of  eighteen  too 
many.  One-fifth  of  the  parents  in  one 
school  felt  there  were  too  few  activities, 
whereas  in  none  did  more  than  one  out 
of  twelve  believe  that  there  were  too 
many.  A  major  criticism  given  by  all 
groups  was  that  positions  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  are  not  distributed  evenly  enough 
throughout  the  school.  Time  does  not 
prermit  the  relating  of  much  additional 
interesting  information  furnished  by 
these  different  groups.  Although  these 
schools  at  present  have  very  acceptable 
activity  programs,  they  will  doubtless  be 
better  as  a  result  of  the  careful  study 
of  these  suggestions  for  improvement. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  conclusion,  the  data  presented  in 
this  and  the  report  a  year  ago  point  to 
the  need  for  a  continuing  evaluation  of 
the  extra-class  activities  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  North  Central  Association. 
Some  very  general  needs  existing  in 
many  schools  at  the  present  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  (1)  Positive 
procedures  should  be  set  up  governing 
the  introduction  and  continuation  of 
activities.  (2)  Responsibility  for  the 
supervision  of  the  program  should  be 
vested  in  an  activities  director  with  a 
student-faculty  planning  board.  (3)  The 
activity  load  of  sponsors  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  the  educational  load 
of  teachers.  (4)  A  positive  program 
should  be  followed  in  combating  external 
pressures  on  sponsors  and  students.  (5) 
A  variety  of  devices  should  be  utilized 
to  secure  a  wider  spread  of  participation 
among  students.  (6)  The  extent  to 
which  students  participate  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  students’  permanent 
records.  (7)  Students  should  be  trained 
to  select  their  leaders  and  the  leaders 
should  be  trained  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  offices.  (8)  Extra-class  funds 
should  be  managed  in  accordance  with 
approved  accounting  procedures.  (9) 
The  basic  criterion  for  participation  in 
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contests  should  be  educational  merit, 
(lo)  Continuous  evaluation  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  program  should  be  carried  on  by 
local  school  systems.  The  statement  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  that 
it  appears  likely  that  extra-class  activi¬ 


ties  may  assume  an  increasingly  large 
part  in  the  program  of  achieving  educa¬ 
tional  objectives.  Through  the  following 
of  this  ten-point  program,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  activities  may  become  more 
effective  to  that  end  in  many  schools. 


II.  AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  PROGRAM 
IN  A  SUBURBAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

G.  W.  Willett,  Lyons  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College,  La  Grange,  Illinois 


Early  in  1939,  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
requested  to  survey  certain  phases  of  the 
work  at  Lyons  Township  High  School 
and  Junior  College.  The  extra-curriculum 
situation  was  not  included  in  the  original 
list  of  phases  to  be  surveyed.  However, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Reavis  suggested  that  as  a 
part  of  the  survey  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  the  Commission’s  study  on  the  other, 
he  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Trump  would  like  to 
investigate  the  extra-curriculum  status 
of  the  high  school.  The  Junior  College 
was  not  included  in  this  part  of  the 
study  for  two  reasons;  first,  the  college 
has  a  distinct  organization  for  such  ac¬ 
tivities,  and,  second,  materials  and  data 
gathered  from  the  college  situation 
would  not  be  comparable  with  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  at  other  high  schools. 

The  first  problem  encountered  in  the 
survey  was  the  differentiation  between 
curriculum  and  extra-curriculum  activi¬ 
ties.  In  the  modem  high  school,  there 
really  is  no  distinct  dividing  line.  Among 
high  schools,  there  is  no  common  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  what  is  curriculum  and  extra¬ 
curriculum.  For  some  years,  there  was  an 
attempt  at  La  Grange  to  shift  earlier 
extra-classroom  activities  into  regular 
courses  taught  as  a  definite  part  of  the 
school’s  offering.  In  fact,  for  a  time  we 
thought  it  might  be  possible  to  make  al¬ 
most  all  activities  purely  curriculum  in 
nature.  We  now  know  how  impossible 
such  a  program  would  be,  for  no  sooner 
does  a  school  incorpKjrate  activities  in  its 
regular  classroom  program  than  either 


outgrowths  of  classroom  procedures,  or 
entirely  new  interests,  spring  up  thus 
furnishing  as  many  extra-classroom  ac¬ 
tivities  as  before. 

The  final  basis  on  which  it  was  de 
cided  to  separate  the  extra-activities 
from  the  classroom  or  curriculum  set  up 
was  that  of  whether  or  not  the  majority 
of  pupils  in  an  activity  were  partici¬ 
pating  with  a  view  to  receiving  credit 
toward  graduation.  It  may  be  well  at 
this  point  to  note  that  the  school  paper, 
the  band,  orchestra,  glee  clubs,  and 
chorus,  the  speech  work,  work  in  art, 
stage  setting,  and  many  other  activities 
have  been  a  part  of  the  curriculum  offer¬ 
ing  for  several  years.  This  organization 
necessitated  for  the  survey  considerable 
modification  of  materials  and  data  in 
order  to  make  possible  comparisons  with 
the  earlier  study  reported  in  the  National 
Survey  of  Secondary  Education.*  It  may 
be  well  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  scheme  of  differentiating  extra¬ 
curriculum  from  curriculum  eliminated 
a  number  of  organizations  such  as  the 
Vergil  Club  which  were  meeting  regu¬ 
larly  in  connection  with  the  regular 
classes  and  during  the  class  period. 

The  materials  on  which  to  judge  the 
adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  the  extra¬ 
curriculum  program  were  gathered  by 
Mr.  Trump  through  “questionnaires, 
interviews,  and  visits.”  Questionnaires 
were  filled  out  by  1,383  (of  1,526)  stu- 

I  “Non-athletic  Extracurriculum  Activities," 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin,  193*.  N®-  U. 
Monograph  No.  26. 
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dents,  126  alumni,  57  parents  of  stu¬ 
dents,  41  faculty  members,  and  27  ac¬ 
tivity  sponsors  in  the  school.  Personal 
interviews  were  held  by  Mr.  Trump  with 
23  students,  representing  leaders,  non- 
leaders,  and  non-participants  in  activi¬ 
ties;  9  alumni,  6  faculty  members,  4 
administrative  officers,  and  2  office 
clerks.  Issues  of  the  high  school  annual 
beginning  with  1904  and  a  written  his¬ 
tory  of  the  school  published  as  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  thesis  in  1937  were  examined. 

The  questionnaire  to  students  was 
long  but  not  involved.  It  called  for  ex¬ 
tent  of  participation  in  various  activi¬ 
ties  and  likewise  for  reactions  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable  to  them. 
Those  to  alumni,  parents,  and  teachers, 
were  less  lengthy  but  gave  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  appraisal.  The  spirit  with 
which  the  pupils  answered  their  ques¬ 
tionnaires  was  the  best.  All  knew  in 
advance  of  receiving  the  questionnaire 
that  they  were  to  receive  one.  All  stu¬ 
dent  questionnaires  were  distributed  at 
the  same  time  and  were  answered  im¬ 
mediately.  No  name  was  to  be  signed 
but  some  did  sign  nevertheless.  Both 
members  of  the  Student  Council  and 
other  students  had  been  advocating  some 
such  questionnaire,  so  that  when  this 
one  came  along  it  was  a  most  natural 
thing  to  answer  it.  After  about  forty- 
five  minutes  all  papers  were  taken  up. 

Three  hundred  questionnaires  were 
mailed  out  to  parents  with  a  return 
stamped  envelop.  Only  fifty-seven  of 
these  responded  in  time.  We  have  since 
received  a  few  scattering  ones  but  I 
should  say  not  over  ten  or  twelve.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  parents  were  not  much  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  extra-curriculum  situa¬ 
tion. 

Briefly,  what  were  the  results?  Of  the 
1,383  students  who  replied,  456  said 
they  did  not  participate  in  any  school 
activity;  327  were  in  one;  257  in  two; 
170  in  three  and  on  up  to  one  boy  who 


reported  twelve.  A  study  of  major  and 
minor  school  offices  was  made  but 
seemed  to  have  little  significance.  When 
the  results  were  combined  with  data 
outside  of  school,  it  was  found  that 
twenty-one  students  held  from  five  to 
ten  places  of  responsibility.  It  was  like¬ 
wise  revealed  that  most  offices  were  held 
by  juniors  and  seniors  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  Two  percent  of  the  students 
thought  they  were  spending  too  much 
time  in  activities,  41  percent  thought 
they  might  easily  spend  more  time,  and 
22  percent  were  well  satisfied  as  it  was. 
One  hundred  eighty-five  students  liked 
class  work  better  than  extra-class  activi¬ 
ties;  617  preferred  extra-class,  and  418 
had  no  choice  between  the  two.  Parents 
seemed  quite  well  pleased  with  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  extra¬ 
curriculum  and  the  alumni  agreed. 

One  hundred  forty-eight  pupils  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  discontinued  par¬ 
ticipation  in  one  or  more  activities  be¬ 
cause  they  “lost  interest.”  Various  other 
reasons  for  discontinuance  were  given: 
518  gave  “lack  of  necessary  ability  or 
skill”  as  the  reason  for  not  belonging  to 
some  group  which  appealed  to  them; 
405  needed  the  time  for  out-of-school 
work;  493  lacked  time  because  of  out- 
of-school  activities;  216  failed  to  parti¬ 
cipate  because  it  would  interfere  with 
regular  school  work;  53  indicated  finan¬ 
cial  reasons;  and  20  thought  “it  costs 
more  than  it  is  worth.” 

Three  hundred  thirty-eight  students 
gave  as  their  reason  for  lack  of  partici¬ 
pation  the  idea  that  “none  or  relatively 
few  of  the  present  high  school  organiza¬ 
tions  are  of  interest,”  and  264  (largely 
girls)  belonged  to  organizations  outside 
the  school  that  took  most  of  their  spare 
time.  Home  duties  or  other  work  mili¬ 
tated  against  394,  and  673  students  re¬ 
ported  time  was  given  to  religious  activi¬ 
ties.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  girls  re¬ 
ported  an  average  of  9.41  hours  per 
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month  sp)ent  in  religious  activities  while 
41  percent  of  the  boys  average  9.7  hours 
per  month.  Moreover,  30  percent  of  the 
girls  devoted  an  average  of  11.7  hours 
per  month  to  bridge  clubs,  24.4  percent 
of  the  girls  average  19.59  hours  per 
month  in  music  study,  and  26.8  percent 
of  the  boys  reported  an  average  of  21.3 
hours  per  month  in  outside  athletic 
activities. 

As  to  the  values  received  from  extra¬ 
curriculum  activities,  825  reported  “new 
friendships,”  365  the  effective  use  of 
leisure  time,  421  learned  how  to  “lose 
and  win,”  334  developed  poise,  482 
thought  that  activities  made  school  more 
interesting,  353  reported  that  such  ac¬ 
tivities  led  to  more  friendly  relations 
with  teachers,  and  so  on  down  to  56  who 
decided  not  to  drop  out  of  school  as  a 
result  of  extra-curriculum  activities. 
Teachers  rated  the  benefits  from  activi¬ 
ties  in  almost  the  same  order  as  did 
students.  Alumni  and  parents  likewise 
were  in  accord. 

As  undesirable  results  from  activities, 
329  students  objected  to  cliques,  276  to 
necessary  neglect  of  regular  school  work, 
and  1 15  to  jealousies. 

Changes  proposed  by  students  in¬ 
cluded  a  request  from  696  for  more  en¬ 
couragement  for  student  participation, 
from  499  for  greater  interest  on  the  part 
of  students,  and  from  416  for  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  of  responsibility.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-eight  thought  that  too  great 
stress  on  curriculum  work  interfered 
with  extra-curriculum  development.  Two 
hundred  and  ten  complained  that  teach¬ 
ers  took  too  little  interest  in  our-of-class 
activities  to  sponsor  them  well,  175 
thought  too  few  activities  were  offered, 
128  believed  the  school  placed  too  much 
emphasis  on  participation  in  activities, 
and  99  felt  that  the  faculty  was  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  extra-cur¬ 
riculum  program. 

The  preceding  statements  indicate  a 


few  of  the  reactions  received  from  the 
several  groups. 

A  number  of  recommendations  were 
made  in  the  survey,  some  of  which  have 
been  considered  of  immediate  impor¬ 
tance.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  decided 
to  select  a  man  as  extra-curriculum  di¬ 
rector.  He  will  have  this  as  his  extra 
activity.  A  number  of  the  organizations 
are  attempting  to  justify  their  existence 
by  stating  what  their  particular  objec¬ 
tives  are.  Records  of  participation  are 
being  gradually  reorganized.  Some  train¬ 
ing  in  sponsorship  work  for  teachers  is 
being  attempted.  Training  of  activity 
officers  in  their  duties  is  receiving  atten¬ 
tion.  Membership  on  the  Assembly  Com¬ 
mittee  now  includes  some  students  as 
well  as  faculty  members.  Possibly  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  student- 
directed  assemblies.  Some  new  school 
clubs  have  been  organized,  chiefly  as 
outgrowths  of  subject  fields.  A  number 
of  rooms  are  opened  after  school  for 
work-shop  activities  but  we  must  say 
that  to  date  little  use  has  been  made  of 
this  opportunity  by  students.  They  seem 
too  busy  after  school  with  existing  or¬ 
ganized  activities. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been 
thought  advisable  to  set  up  a  specific 
activity  program  during  the  school  day. 
This  was  tried  earlier  and  dropped  at 
the  request  of  students.  Then,  too,  many 
activities  are  run  on  school  time  at  vary¬ 
ing  periods  of  the  day,  and  again  most 
youth  in  the  community  want  something 
to  do  after  school.  Incidentally,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questionable  activities,  such  as 
driving  around  in  cars,  have  largely  dis¬ 
appeared  as  a  result  of  the  after-school 
program.  Likewise,  to  date  it  has  not 
been  thought  advisable  to  request  the 
Board  of  Education  to  furnish  financial 
aid  to  an  extensive  degree.  Rather  it  is 
thought  wise  to  reduce  charges  to  a 
minimum  and  offer  opportunities  for 
work  to  those  who  can  scarcely  other- 
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wise  afford  to  participate.  Again  it  has 
been  thought  inadvisable  to  turn  over  to 
the  student  group  the  determination  of 
programs  for  assemblies.  In  order  to 
justify  the  using  of  the  time  of  1,800 
students  for  one  hour  every  two  weeks 
for  a  common  activity,  it  seems  essential 
that  the  program  offered  must  be  some¬ 
thing  that  will  appeal  to  most  if  not  all 
of  the  1,800  pupils.  The  judgment  on 
such  matters  we  feel  is  beyond  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  group  of  adolescents.  Some 
programs  of  this  sort  are  offered,  but 
eighteen  programs  for  the  year  would 
likely  be  pretty  attenuated  at  times.  The 
mor^e  of  the  school  is  too  intimately 
connected  with  the  way  youngsters  react 


to  assembly  programs  to  warrant  such 
experimentation. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  at 
Lyons  Township  High  School  have  been 
and  still  are  intensely  interested  in  this 
study  and  its  implications.  The  surface 
has  barely  been  scratched  in  the  think¬ 
ing  of  educators  on  extra-classroom  ac¬ 
tivities.  Do  we  want  to  launch  out  in 
the  schools  of  the  Association  as  some 
junior  high  schools  seem  to  have  done, 
and  make  the  activity  program  the  big¬ 
gest  part  of  our  institutions,  or  do  we 
want  to  evaluate  each  activity  before  it 
is  introduced?  Let’s  find  out  where  we 
stand  now  as  an  indication  of  where  we 
should  go. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  REFERENDUM  ON 
SELECTED  ISSUES,  1940-41 


At  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
April  4,  1940,  the  Committee  of  Seven, 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  recommended  certain  changes  in 
Criterion  4:  The  School  library  and 
Library  Service.  The  Commission  voted 
that  the  Committee  submit  its  recom¬ 
mendations  as  a  referendum  to  the 


member  schools  of  the  Association  as 
part  of  the  Annual  Report.  On  that 
same  date,  the  Commission  resolved 
that  the  Committee  of  Seven  should 
conduct  another  referendum,  by  the 
S'ime  means,  on  the  question  of  non- 
athletic  contests.  The  results  of  both  are 
published  herewith. — ^The  Editor. 


I.  REPORT  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  REFERENDUM 
ON  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

WnxiAM  E.  McVey,  Harvey,  IlUnois 


It  seems  appropriate,  before  submitting 
the  results  of  the  referendum  on  library 
expenditures  and  qualifications  of  li¬ 
brarians,  to  review  the  circumstances 
which  provided  the  background  for  this 
inquiry.  The  original  recommendations 
on  this  subject  came  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Seven  at  the  meeting  held  last 
year.  These  recommendations  were  as 
follows: 

(a)  That  immediately  following  the  first 
paragraph,  on  page  10  of  the  hulletin,  Policies, 
Regulations  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of 
Secondary  Schools,  which  reads,  “The  library 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  properly  qualified 
person,”  there  be  added  this  sentence:  “Provi¬ 
sion  is  made  in  the  budget  of  each  Khool  for 
the  expenditure  of  at  least  fifty  cents  per  pupil 
annually  for  books  and  magazines,  provided 
that  no  school  spend  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  year.” 

(b)  Amend  paragraph  (b),  on  page  10 — 
that  is  the  paragraph  beginning,  “In  schools 
enrolling  from  400  to  800  pupils” — by  insert¬ 
ing  instead  of  the  words,  “eight  semester  hours 
of  training  in  library  methods,”  the  words, 
“twelve  semester  hours  of  training  in  library 
methods.” 

(c)  Add  as  Section  (c)  the  following:  That 
there  be  inserted  immediately  following  the 
paragraph  headed  (b) — that  b,  if  it  is  adopted 
— “In  schools  enrolling  less  than  400  pupils, 
the  one  in  charge  of  the  high  school  library 


b  either  a  high-school  librarian,  as  defined 
above,  or  a  teacher-librarian,  as  defined  above, 
who  has  completed  a  minimum  of  six  semester 
hours  of  training  in  library  methods,  including 
instruction  in  the  classification  of  books.” 

These  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Seven  provoked  considerable 
discussion  from  the  floor  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  revealed  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  proposals  as  presented. 
Out  of  these  discussions  arose  the  plan 
to  submit  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven  to  the  member 
schools  in  a  referendum  vote,  in  order 
that  a  majority  opinion  on  the  proposed 
changes  might  be  made  available  to  the 
commission.  The  Committee  of  Seven 
was  directed  to  prepare  this  referendum 
and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  member 
schools  in  connection  with  the  annual 
report  to  be  made  on  or  before  No¬ 
vember  I,  1940. 

Accordingly,  and  in  the  manner  di¬ 
rected,  the  Committee  of  Seven  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  referendum  with 
the  results  indicated: 

a.  Do  you  favor  leaving  Criterion  4  un¬ 
changed  with  the  adequacy  of  the  library  kft 
to  the  judgment  of  the  State  Committee? 
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The  vote  on  this  question  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Yes,  2,104.  No,  592. 

b.  Do  you  favor  requiring  that  each  school 
expend  annually  50  cents  per  pupil  for  books 
and  magazines,  provided  no  school  with  an 
enrollment  under  three  hundred  shall  expend 
less  than  $150? 

On  this  propwsal  there  were  cast  1,813 
votes  in  the  affirmative  and  816  in  the 
negative. 

c.  Do  you  favor  determining  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  library  on  the 

of  the  pupil  enrollment? 

The  result  of  this  ballot  showed  1,792 
affirmative  votes  and  750  negative  votes. 
Schools  voting  in  the  affirmative  on  the 
last  proposal  named  above,  were  re¬ 
quested  to  indicate  the  minimum  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  for  library  purposes 
which  they  would  favor  on  the  basis  of 
the  pupil  enrollments  in  their  particular 
schools.  The  responses  on  this  question 
showed  considerable  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion,  even  within  schools  of  the  same 
classification  as  to  size.  For  example, 
the  average  amount  of  expenditure  fa¬ 
vored  by  nine  schools  in  Minnesota  with 
enrollments  under  two  hundred  was 
$1.89;  in  contrast  to  this,  twenty-five 
schools  in  North  Dakota  favored  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  66  cents  per  pupil.  In  the 
class  of  schools  above  one  thousand  in 
enrollment,  eighteen  schools  in  the  state 
of  Michigan  favored  an  expenditure  of 
SO  cents  per  pupil,  whereas  thirty-eight 
schools  in  Ohio  favored  an  expenditure 
of  IS  cents  per  pupil. 

Member  schools  favored  expenditures 
per  pupil  for  library  purposes  as  shown 
by  the  mean  of  the  figures  reported  as 
follows: 

Mean  Expenditure 


Range  Number  oj  Schools  Per  Pupil 
0-199  497  .92 

JOO-499  694  .60 

500-999  294  .58 

1000  and  above  215  .39 


d.  Do  you  favor  requiring  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  less  than  four  hundred  to  em¬ 


ploy  a  librarian  or  teacher-librarian  who  has 
completed  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  of 
training  in  library  methods? 

There  were  1,715  votes  cast  in  favor 
of  this  proposal,  and  904  against  it. 

e.  Do  you  favor  increasing  the  amount  of 
training  in  library  methods  from  the  present 
requirements  of  eight  semester  hours  to  twelve 
semester  hours  for  librarians  and  teacher- 
librarians  in  schools  with  enrollments  of 
400-800  pupils? 

The  summary  of  votes  on  this  pro¬ 
posal  showed  1,583  member  schools  in 
favor,  and  732  opposed. 

In  that  connection  I  have  been  asked 
to  read  a  letter  which  Doctor  Clevenger 
has  received  from  Mr.  Carl  M.  White, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  libraries  at  tiie 
University  of  Illinois.  This  letter  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  of  some  forty  odd 
librarians  in  an  organization  composed 
of  librarians  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Here  is  an  excerpt  from  this  report 
made  by  these  librarians.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  the  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mission. 

“The  conference  approved  leaving 
Criterion  4  unchanged,  with  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  library  left  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Committee.  In  this 
respect  the  attitude  expressed  coincided 
with  that  represented  by  the  referen¬ 
dum.  However,  those  who  were  present 
at  the  conference  were  agreed  that  this 
result  of  the  referendum  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  certain  other  results  of  the 
referendum  which  we  feel  obliged  to  op¬ 
pose.  The  conference  did  not  favor 
adopting  a  requirement  that  each  school 
expend  annually  50  cents  per  pupil  for 
books  and  magazines,  nor  did  it  favor 
determining  the  minimum  expenditure 
of  funds  for  the  library  on  the  basis  of 
the  pupil  enrollment.  Furthermore,  it 
does  not  look  upon  the  present  time  as 
a  favorable  one  to  consider  a  revision  of 
the  training  requirements  of  those  who 
are  placed  in  charge  of  libraries,  al- 
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though  in  due  course  this  problem 
should  in  all  probability  receive  careful 
attention.” 

f.  Would  you  favor  requiring  all  member 
schools  to  fill  out  Form  F,  Library  Service, 
of  the  Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards  at  the 
time  of  the  regular  report  for  1941  so  that  the 
Secondary  Commission  may  have  adequate 
data  for  further  consideration  of  this  ques¬ 
tion? 

A  very  decided  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  schools  favored  the  submission  of 
Form  F  in  connection  with  the  annual 
report  for  1941,  since  1,871  votes  were 
cast  in  favor  of  this  suggestion,  and 
702  against  it. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  here  pre¬ 
sented  shows  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  member  schools  in  favor  of  no  change 
in  Criterion  4;  by  a  majority  almost  as 
large,  they  favor  an  expenditure  of  50 
cents  per  pupil,  provided  no  school 
spends  less  than  $150  per  year.  Since 
2,696  schools  voted  on  the  first  proposal 


and  2,629  on  the  second,  it  would  seem 
that  a  large  number  of  schools  were 
voting  both  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
State  Committee  and  to  require  a  mini- 
mum  expenditure  of  50  cents  per  pupil. 

A  further  study  of  the  data  reveals 
that  with  the  exception  of  schools  with 
enrollments  of  one  thousand  or  more, 
the  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to 
favor  a  larger  expenditure  p>er  pupfl 
than  that  recommended  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Seven  last  year.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  significant  difference  of  opinion 
between  small  and  large  schools  on  any 
other  proposal  submitted.  Affirmative 
votes  were  in  substantial  majority  on  all 
questions  submitted  in  the  referendum, 
and  this  statement  applies  with  equal 
emphasis  in  the  case  of  both  small  and 
large  schools.  Suggestions  for  further 
action,  based  upon  a  study  of  these 
data,  will  be  embodied  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations  to  be  presented  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Seven. 


II.  REPORT  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  REFERENDUM  ON  CONTESTS 
C.  E.  Pence,  Harvard  School  for  Boys,  Chicago 


One  who  would  attempt  to  extract  a  jot 
of  glamour  or  a  tittle  of  romance  from 
five  pages  of  statistics  reveals  the  same 
optimism  as  the  lad  who  said,  “Penny 
for  your  thoughts,  Mr.  Einstein.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  request  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven  that  I  present  to  this  Commission 
the  results  of  the  referendum  on  Music 
and  Other  Non-Athletic  Contests  im¬ 
poses  upon  me  the  duty  of  analyzing 
and  interpreting  the  digital  responses  of 
2,603  principals  or  superintendents.  The 
task,  I  find,  while  not  exciting,  is  fairly 
easy  for  the  results  are  amazingly  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  Hitler  election,  since  82  percent 
of  those  who  voted  on  the  grand  total 
of  questions  a  (i),  (2);  b  (i),  (2); 
c  (i),  (2)  were  “Yes”  men.  On  ques¬ 
tion  a  ( I )  the  affirmative  answers  were 
to  the  negative  as  86  to  14.  In  less  than 


6  percent  of  all  the  returns  were  no 
preferences  expressed. 

1  should  say  at  this  point  that  I  had 
available  for  this  study  only  2,603  ^ 
ports;  that  no  reports  from  Wisconsin 
are  included;  that  the  figures  here  given 
as  percentages  omit  fractions  and  are 
based  upon  the  number  of  votes  actually 
cast  for  or  against  each  proposition. 
These  incomplete  tabulations  can  hard¬ 
ly  have  any  effect  on  the  final  results. 

Dealing  first  with  the  grand  totals  for 
each  question,  I  shall  give  you  the  most 
significant  figures.  Question  a,  as  you 
may  recall,  was  worded  as  follows: 

(i)  Do  you  favor  action  by  the 
North  Central  Association  restricting 
all  inter-state  or  regional  music  contests 
to  those  approved  by  your  state  high 
school  principals’  association  or  other 
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groups  to  whom  the  association  may 
delegate  supervision?  Yes —  No — 

(2)  Do  you  favor  extending  this  re¬ 
striction  to  state  as  well  as  interstate 
and  regional  contests?  Yes —  No — 

To  the  first  part  of  this  question,  86 
percent  of  the  answers  were  affirmative, 
14  percent  negative.  Evidently  the  in¬ 
terstate  and  regional  music  contests 
have  not  been  too  harmonious.  As  to 
the  second  part,  78  percent  wished  to 
place  state  music  contests  under  the 
same  supervision  as  the  regional  and 
interstate  contests.  A  political  vote  of 
this  kind  might  be  called  a  mandate. 

Question  b  read  as  follows: 

(1)  Do  you  favor  action  by  the 
North  Central  Association  restricting  all 
non-athletic  inter-state  or  regional  con¬ 
tests  to  those  approved  by  your  state 
high  school  principals’  association  or 
other  group  to  whom  the  association 
may  delegate  supervision?  Yes — No — 

(2)  Do  you  favor  extending  this  re¬ 
striction  to  state  as  well  as  inter-state 
and  regional  contests?  Yes — No — 

Here  again  the  voting  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  affirmative  since  83  percent 
voted  “yes”  and  17  percent  “no”  on  the 
former,  and  78  percent  “yes”  and  22 
percent  “no”  on  the  latter. 

Question  c  was  worded  as  follows: 

(i)  Do  you  favor  action  by  the 
North  Central  Association  restricting  all 
inter-state  or  regional  contests  to  those 
approved  by  your  state  high  school 
principals’  association  or  other  group  to 
whom  the  association  may  delegate  su¬ 
pervision?  Yes — No — 


(2)  Do  you  favor  extending  this  re¬ 
striction  to  state  as  well  as  inter-state 
and  regional  contests?  Yes — No — 

Here  the  voting  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  question  b.  On  part  (i), 
83  percent  voted  “yes”,  and  17  percent 
voted  “no”;  and  on  part  (2),  77  percent 
voted  “yes”  and  23  percent  voted  “no”. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  a  di¬ 
gest  of  responses  that  you  were  invited 
to  make  in  part  d  of  this  referendum: 
“List  your  objections,  if  any,  to  such 
contests  as  are  referred  to  above.”  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  on  no  ques¬ 
tion  did  more  than  9  percent  of  the 
reports  fail  to  express  a  pro  or  con 
opinion.  This  speaks  well  for  the  one 
who  drafted  these  questions  or,  more 
likely,  indicates  your  desire  to  drive  the 
bull  from  the  china  shop. 

One  further  observation  may  be  in 
order.  A  summary  of  the  votes  shows 
that  the  desire  to  have  all  contests  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  respective  state  high  school 
principals’  associations  is  strongest  in 
the  larger  schools.  Approximately  90 
percent  of  those  that  enroll  more  than 
five  hundred  students  voted  in  favor  of 
each  proposition.  In  these  schools  we 
also  find  the  smallest  percentage  of 
voters  expressing  no  opinion  at  all.  The 
closest  approach  to  a  negative  vote  was 
returned  on  question  b  (2)  by  schools 
enrolling  fewer  than  two  himdred 
pupils.  The  vote  was  72  percent  “yes” 
as  against  28  percent  “no”,  with  13 
percent  of  the  total  expressing  no  opin¬ 
ion. 

These  are  the  facts;  you  are  the  jury. 


FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  EXPERIMENT 

Thomas  E.  Benner,  The  Vmversity  of  Illinois 


This  is  the  final  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  was  asked  to  inspect  the 
University  of  Chicago  experiment.  The 
report  recommends  the  approval  of  the 
experiment  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
Committee.  It  suggests,  however,  that 
as  a  means  of  informing  the  membership 
of  the  North  Central  Association  con¬ 
cerning  the  progress  of  this  undertaking 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Dean 
of  the  Four  Year  College  be  asked  four 
years  hence  to  report  briefly  to  the 
North  Central  Association  on  the  status 
of  the  College  and  the  success  of  its 
graduates,  as  determined  by  data  which 
will  then  be  available. 

In  January,  1933,  the  University  of 
Chicago  appointed  a  Curriculum  Com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  a  report  on  a  four- 
year  college  program  which  would  in¬ 
clude  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
plus  the  first  two  years  of  college.  As  a 
result  of  the  report  of  this  Committee, 
which  was  presented  to  the  College 
Faculty  in  March,  1937,  the  Four  Year 
College  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1937. 

According  to  the  printed  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Four  Year  College,  its  basic 
aim  is  “to  give  the  student  the  best 
general  education  that  the  University 
can  provide.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
recognized  that  nearly  every  student 
will  have  some  special  interest,  and  each 
student’s  program  is  planned  so  that  he 
will  have  time  to  develop  this  ^cial 
interest  or  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  techniques  needed  for  ad¬ 
vanced  university  or  professional  work.” 

The  Four  Year  College  is  now  in  its 
fourth  year  of  existence.  The  following 


table  indicates  its  enrollment  during  this 
period  (1937-1941): 

Class  Which  Entered  the  nth  Grade 
in  October,  1937 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

First  (1937-38) 

48 

70 

118 

Second  (1938-39) 

44 

70 

"4 

Third  (1939-40) 

32 

27 

59 

Fourth  (1940-41) 

29 

24 

53 

Class  Which  Entered  the  nth  Grade 
in  October,  1938 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

First  (1938-39) 

71 

61 

132 

Second  (1939-40) 

69 

61 

130 

Third  (1940-41) 

37 

34 

71 

Class  Which  Entered  the  nth  Grade 
in  October,  1939 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

First  (1939-40) 

SI 

SS 

106 

Second  (1940-41) 

50 

54 

104 

Class  Which  Entered  the 

nth  Grade 

in  October,  1940 

Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

First  (1940-41) 

47 

46 

93 

The  greater  part  of  the  student  body 
in  the  Four  Year  College  consists  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
known  as  juniors  and  seniors  in  the 
University  High  School.  A  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  students,  largely  holders  of  schol¬ 
arships,  come  from  the  high  schools  of 
the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area.  The 
decline  in  the  enrollment  of  entering 
students  revealed  in  the  table  above  in 
October,  1939,  and  October,  1940,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  due  not  to  a  falling  off  of 
interest  in  the  Four  Year  College,  but 
rather  to  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
program  of  the  University  High  School, 
which  resulted  at  the  transition  point  in 
dividing  one  class  into  two  sections  so 
that  the  number  available  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  High  School  for  entrance  to  the 
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College  was  reduced  approximately  by 
half  in  each  of  these  years. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  many  stu¬ 
dents  leave  the  program  of  the  Four 
Year  College  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
corre^nding  to  high-school  gradua¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  enter  four-year  colleges 


in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  continue  enter  the 
University  of  Chicago  upon  graduation. 

The  program  of  studies  in  the  Four 
Year  College  is  sununarized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 


Program  of  Studhs  1940-1941 
First  and  Second  Year 


Hours  Hours 

First  Year  per  Second  Year  per 

Week  Week 


A.  Required  Courses:* 

1.  Reading,  Writing,  and 

Criticism  A  .  3 

2.  Humanities  A .  5 

3.  Social  Science  A 

(API)  .  4 

4.  Physical  Education  .  4 

B.  One  of  Two  Courses  Required: 

I.  Physical  Science  A  (geology, 

astronomy,  physics,  and 
chemistry)  .  6 

а.  Biological  Science  A  (zoology 

and  botany)  .  6 

C.  Electives  (one  course  to  be  chosen): 

1.  Latin  i,  2,  3,  4 . 

2.  French  i,  2,  3,  4 . 

3.  Mathematics  3  (elementary  algebra)  or  Math;  3  (plane  geom.)  . . . . 

4.  Math.  5A  (advanced  algebra  and  trigonometry)  . 

or  Math.  5B  (advanced  algebra  and  solid  geometry)  . 

$.  Color  and  Composition  . 

б.  Machine  Shop  . 

7.  Mechanical  Drawing  . 

8.  Personal  Typewriting  ()4  credit  for  full  Year’s  work)  . 

9.  Any  third-  or  fourth-year  elective  for  which  the  student  u  prepared 


Required  Courses:* 
Reading,  Writing  and 

Criticism  B  . 

Humanities  B  . 

Social  Science  B 

(Econ.  Soc.)  . 

Physical  Education  . . . 


Physical  Science  B  . 
Biological  Science  B 


3 
5 

4 
4 


6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 


*Wheii  the  welfare  of  an  individual  student 
suggests  variation  of  the  required  program,  appli- 
ation  should  be  made  to  his  adviser.  Such 
changes  as  the  adviser  approves  will  be  sent 
through  administrative  channels  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College,  whose  action  will  be  final.  Before 


asking  that  his  program  be  changed,  a  student 
should  weigh  carefully  the  fact  that  in  no  case 
will  he  be  graduated  from  the  Four-year  College 
unless  he  has  completed  all  the  required  courses 
or  their  equivalents. 


A  full  program  of  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities  has  been  developed  among  the 
students  of  the  Four  Year  College. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Four  Year  College 
is  doing  for  the  student  body  which  it 
serves  the  things  for  which  it  was 
created.  Thus  far,  its  enrollment  has  not 
grown  as  largely  as  some  its  friends  had 
hoped.  A  speech  of  President  Hutchins 
delivered  Wore  the  February,  1941, 


meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges  suggests  his  conception 
of  the  place  of  this  experimental  college 
in  the  scheme  of  education.  In  brief  out¬ 
line,  President  Hutchins  said: 

“I  believe  that  the  junior  college  must  become 
a  four-year  unit. 


A  six-year  elementary  school,  a  three-  or 
four-year  high  school,  and  a  three-  or  four- 
year  college  could  and  in  some  places  do  con- 
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stitute  an  intelligible  primary  and  secondary 
school  system.  Some  twenty  programs  of  this 
sort  are  now  operating,  and,  where  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  high  school  and  the  col¬ 
lege  is  close  enough,  they  are  operating 
successfully. 


Local  parents,  at  least,  should  sooner  or  later 
get  used  to  the  idea  of  sending  their  children 
two  years  earlier  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 
If  they  should  prove  recalcitrant,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  should  seriously  consider  the 
abolition  of  its  entire  junior-college  program. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  for  the  University  to  operate  a  two-year 
junior  college  indefinitely.” 

This  suggests  that,  as  far  as  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  is  concerned,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  experimental  unit  may  be 
judged  by  its  effectiveness  in  supplant¬ 
ing  the  two  year  college,  which,  as 
President  Hutchins  has  pointed  out,  is 
limited  in  its  effectiveness  by  the  fact 


of  the  fifty  per  cent  annual  turnover  in 
its  student  body. 

As  an  institution  located  in  an  area 
where  the  majority  of  the  high  schools 
offer  four  years  of  instruction  following 
an  eight-year  elementary  schod  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Chicago  Four  Year  College 
program  leaves  two  years  of  secondary 
education  marooned  between  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  the  new  unit.  The 
question  may  be  asked  whether  a  six- 
year  college  would  not  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  such  a  situation. 

To  the  writer  of  this  report  it  appears 
that  the  important  contribution  of  this 
experiment  is  the  development  of  a  se¬ 
quence  of  courses  which  seem  to  be 
better  adapted  to  the  general  education 
of  students  of  high-school  age  than  are 
the  curriculums  of  most  high  schools 
and  junior  colleges. 


Program  of  Studies  1940-1941 
Third  and  Fourth  Year 


Hours 

Hours 

Third  Year 

PER 

Fourth  Year 

PEI 

Week 

Week 

A.  Required  Courses:* 

1.  Reading,  Writing,  and 

Criticism  C  .  3 

2.  Humanities  C  .  4 

3.  Social  Science  C  .  4 

B.  One  of  Two  Courses  Required: 

1.  General  Course  in  the  Biological 

Sciences  .  4 

2.  General  Courses  in  the  Physical 

Sciences  .  4 

(Note. — Students  who  take  Physical  Science 
during  the  first  two  years  are  required  to  take 
Biological  Science  during  the  third  year,  and 
vice-versa.) 

C.  Sequences: 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  student  may  elect  any  sequence  work  in  the  College  for 
which  he  is  prepared.  These  are  outlined  on  p.  48  of  the  annual  announcements  of  the 
University,  and  are  described  fully  in  later  pages  of  that  book.  They  include  courses  in 
art,  literature,  music,  languages  (ancient  and  modem),  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics, 
geology,  geography,  biology,  and  social  sciences. 

*  When  the  welfare  of  an  individual  student  asking  that  his  program  be  changed,  a  student 

suggests  variation  of  the  required  program,  appli-  should  weigh  carefully  the  fact  that  in  no  case 

cation  should  be  made  to  his  adviser.  Such  will  he  be  graduated  from  the  Four  Year  College 

changes  as  the  adviser  approves  will  be  sent  unless  he  has  completed  all  the  required  courses 

through  administrative  channels  to  the  Dean  of  or  their  equivalents, 

the  College,  whose  action  will  be  final.  Before 


Required  Courses: 

Methods,  Values  and  Concepts...  4 


Two  One-Year  Sequences  from  Those 
Referred  to  Below: 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED 


Skavelv,  Guy  E.  Choose  and  Use  Your  Col- 
kge.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1941.  Pp.  ix  +  166. 

Under  this  engaging  title  Guy  E.  Snavely, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  has  written  a  very  use¬ 
ful  little  book.  It  comes  out  of  his  own 
experience  as  a  student,  a  gifted  teacher, 
and  a  successful  administrator. 

The  book  has  worth  for  advisors  of  high 
school  and  college  students.  Its  highest 
value  though  is  for  parents  and  prospective 
college  students.  The  author  rightly  says 
that  “the  choice  of  a  college  b  a  perplexing 
problem  for  many  high  school  graduates 
and  their  parents.”  Dependable  information 
is  not  easily  obtained.  What  the  colleges 
think  of  themselves  may  be  fully  and  accu¬ 
rately  expressed  in  their  publications,  but 
the  publications  themselves  need  interpre¬ 
tation.  Unless  one  is  skilled  in  educational 
matters  he  is  unlikely  to  know  how  to  look 
for  the  really  significant  things.  Chapter  II 
of  the  book  gives  clear  and  helpful  direc¬ 
tion.  In  particular,  it  notes  the  importance 
of  “standards”  objective  in  character,  and 
of  faithfulness  in  living  up  to  ideals  pro¬ 
claimed  in  catalogs  or  other  announce¬ 
ments. 

The  chapter,  “How  College,”  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  ambitious  youth  of  lim¬ 
ited  means.  It  amply  documents  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  sentence  with  which  it  opens: 
“Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.” 

The  chapters,  “What  to  Study”  and  “How 
to  Study,”  are  useful,  more  as  hints  than 
as  specific  directions.  One  may  question 
that  any  printed  statement,  however  full 
and  detailed,  can  provide  much  guidance  in 
methods  of  study.  The  living  presence  of 
teacher  or  counselor  is  needed. 

The  other  chapters  are  helpful,  esp>ecially 
those  entitled  “Friendships”  and  “College 
Life.”  Careful  observance  of  suggestions 
there  given  would  greatly  lessen  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  first  year  and  enhance  the 
values  of  all  the  years  for  college  students. 

The  book  admirably  meets  a  real  need 
among  young  people.  It  would  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  and  useful  present  for  every 
prospective  college  student. 


Manchester,  Raymond  E.  The  Saturday  Let¬ 
ters.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio:  The  F.  W. 
Orth  Company,  1941.  Pp.  viii  -f-  230. 

In  the  prefatory  pages  of  this  delightful 
volume.  Dean  Manchester  inserts  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter: 

Kent,  Ohio 
June  IS,  1941 

Dear  friends: 

During  the  past  six  years  I  have  sent  out 
weekly  letters  to  men  students.  This  book 
contains  the  complete  file  from  September, 
*935.  to  June,  1941. 

Very  truly, 

Raymond  E.  Manchester 

Office 

Dean  of  Men 
Kent  State  University 
Kent,  Ohio 

And  there  are  230  letters,  one  on  every 
page  of  the  book. 

It  is  more  than  difficult  to  capture  in 
words  the  serio-whimsical  mood  in  which 
the  Dean  writes  to  the  men  of  Kent  State 
University  on  everything  from  “Horse 
Feathers”  and  “Gall  Stones”  to  “Love  and 
Calculus”  and  “God  Bless  America.”  Every 
letter  is  an  inimitable  expression  of  some¬ 
thing,  if  no  more  than  a  sense  of  humor, 
that  is  indispensable  to  the  physical  or 
spiritual  well-being  of  his  charges.  Dull, 
indeed,  must  have  been  any  of  them  who 
did  not  anticipate  these  thin-bladed  dissec¬ 
tions  of  Joe  College  and  his  ways — for 
their  good  sportsmanship  alone  if  for  no 
other  reason.  The  very  subtlety  of  these 
letters  must  have  put  the  Dean’s  messages 
across  where  the  pedantry  of  a  less  versa¬ 
tile  practitioner  of  the  art  of  deaning  would 
certainly  have  failed.  Manchester  knows 
boys! 

McGinnis,  Frederick  A.  A  History  and  an 
Interpretation  of  Wilberforce  University. 
Wilberforce,  Ohio:  Publbhed  by  the  author, 
1941.  Pp.  xii-f  215. 

Students  of  higher  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  general,  and  of  the  higher  education 
of  Negroes  in  particular,  will  be  interested 
in  this  well-written,  well-authenticated  vol- 
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uroe.  Mr.  McGinnis,  who  is  professor  of 
education  at  Wilberforce  University,  has 
handled  his  topic  with  a  wealth  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  which  that  insti¬ 
tution  has  either  faced  and  solved,  or  con¬ 
tinues  to  face,  since  it  was  founded  in  1856. 
The  date  should  be  noted,  since  Wilberforce 
u  commonly  regarded  as  the  oldest  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  for  Negroes  in 
America,  having  its  roots  in  pre-Civfl  War 
thinking  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
concerning  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Negro  race. 

The  author  asserts  that  the  study  is 
justified,  among  others,  for  the  following 
reasons:  (i)  to  the  present  time,  no  com¬ 
prehensive  historical  study  of  Wilberforce 
University  has  been  made;  (3)  the  facts  of 
the  founding  of  the  institution  through  the 
joint  action  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  African  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  throw  much  light  upon  racial 
understanding  and  racial  co-operation  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  education  and 
Christianization  of  Negroes  in  America  just 
prior  to  the  Civil  War;  (3)  the  unique  ar¬ 
rangement  by  means  of  which  the  State  of 
Ohio  co-operates  with  the  African  Metho¬ 
dist  Epbcopal  Church  in  the  maintenance 
and  government  of  Wilberforce  University 
deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
students  of  education,  because  of  the  many 
problems  involved  in  maintaining  such  a 
relationship;  (4)  the  development  of  the 
University  is  replete  with  examples  of  the 
types  of  administrative  and  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  which  an  institution  managed  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Negroes  is  called  upon  to  over¬ 
come;  and  (s)  Wilberforce  has  been  work¬ 
ing  out,  through  the  years,  important  ideals 
which  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Negro  race  in  America. 

The  frankness  with  which  the  author 
deals  with  many  problems  which  have  em¬ 
barrassing  implications,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  he  could  have  glossed  over  but  did  not 
in  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy,  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  his  interpretations. 

BnnKG,  Arthur  C.,  and  Bining,  David  H. 
Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary 
Schools,  (Revised).  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1941.  Pp.  xiv -1-378. 

Bihing,  Arthur  C.,  Mohr,  Walter  H.,  and 
McFeely,  Richard  H.  Organizing  the  So¬ 
cial  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill,  1941.  Pp.  xi  -f  337. 

These  are  companion  volumes,  identically 
bound.  They  will  therefore  make  an  at¬ 
tractive  set  on  the  shelves  of  any  teacher, 


supervisor,  or  teacher  of  teachers  of  tki 
social  studies. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  first,  m 
1935,  edition  of  the  former  book  win  hi 
interested  in  the  changes  which  the  re 
volume  presents.  Two  chapters,  “Fi 
Correlation,  and  Integration”  and 
Teaching  of  Current  Events,”  have  b«« 
omitted  but  largely  incorporated  else 
Two  new  chapters,  “The  Materials  of  IdT 
struction”  and  “The  School  Library  ud 
the  Social  Studies”  have  been  added. 

The  latter  volume  is  new.  The  aui 
assert  that  they  purposed  “to  survey  biR 
one  aspect  of  education — that  com 
with  the  organization  of  the  social-sti 
curriculum.  This  volume  has  been  writtifl 
for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  teachw 
— both  those  in  training  and  those  in  serv¬ 
ice — to  understand  the  underlying  theoiki 
and  principles  for  organizing  the  socU 
studies  on  the  secondary  school  level* 
They  stress  their  opinion  that  there  is  m 
one  best  way  of  organizing  the  curriculoBf 
at  the  present  time.  “Plans  that  suit  oai 
school  may  not  be  best  for  other  schook 
Communities,  pupils,  and  teachers  difiir. 
But  all  plans  can  be  vitalized  so  that  they 
might  contribute  more  to  accompUsUni 
the  aims  of  education.  Suggestions  to  this 
end  are  given  in  this  work.” 

In  both  of  these  treatises,  no  categoriol 
claims  are  made  when  controversial  mattas 
are  dealt  with.  The  quotations  in  the  pn- 
ceding  paragraph  are  symbolical  of  thit 
fact.  In  view  of  the  unsettled  character  if 
the  social  studies  embedded  in  an  equally 
unsettled  secondary  curriculum,  and  tbs 
whole  surrounded  by  an  unprecedented  so¬ 
cial  chaos,  this  reasonable  attitude  is  a  most 
important  consideration  in  the  training  sad 
supervising  of  teachers  of  the  sodal  stu(fi& 

Teachers  in  service,  both  young  and  old, 
will  be  thankful,  indeed,  for  the  plenhadl 
of  practical  suggestions  which  the  authors 
offer  in  both  books.  The  intangibility  of  £ 
the  subjects  they  teach  will  make  them  so.  | 
Lesson  planning,  source  books,  visual  akk 
outside  readings,  special  activities, 
and  measurements — these  among  others  ail 
handled  at  length. 

An  additional  value  is  an  incidental  ou, 
namely,  many  discussions  may  be  read  wiA 
profit  by  teachers  in  other  fields  also,  sum 
certain  principles  developed  by  these  au¬ 
thors  have  a  common  application.  Tkli 
fact,  coupled  with  the  importance  of  ths 
social  studies  as  they  are  related  to  thi 
general  aims  of  the  secondary  school 
should  lead  to  the  circulation  of  thea 
books  outside  of  the  field  for  which  tlxy 
were  written. 
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